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CONTEMPT OF PROPHESYINGS. 


St. Pav warns us against it; and what did St. Paul mean by 
prophesyings? It is perhaps scarcely necessary to say that he 
did not mean predictions, — the disclosures of the seer or the fore- 
seer; the announcement, with more or less of detail, of events still 
future. In his day, as indeed has been the case later, though not 
in our time, the word “‘ prophet’ covered another meaning besides 
this, and was sometimes applied to those who claimed no special 
foresight, nor even any peculiar inspiration. It was given not 
only to eminent divine messengers, such as Isaiah or Jeremiah or 
John the Baptist, but to a class of men comparatively far inferior, 
who, without any special divine charge, were distinguished by 
a high degree of spiritual and moral life, full of faith, elevated 
in thought and aspiration, meditative at once and demonstrative, 
accustomed to muse until the heart’s fire glowed brightly and 
flamed up; and they were moved to earnest, impassioned speech, 
not divine in any sense which would exclude the possibility of 
serious errors, yet above the common levels and measures of hu- 
man thinking and speaking; evangelists of truth and love, of 
liberty and peace, of purity and blessedness ; men whose speech 
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was almost song. It is fair to suppose that such teachers and 
preachers abounded amongst the early converts to Christianity. 
Filled as they were with the fresh life which came from Chris- 
tianity, they would be distinguished by a spiritual and moral ear- 
nestness, which would delight in ardent and hopeful expressions, 
and make large ventures for the better establishment of the new 
kingdom in the world. We judge, that, even in that day, there 
were two classes of sincere believers, the one to be known from 
the other by a greater hopefulness, and a larger expectation of 
great things from the gospel, and a steady tendency to press 
its glorious premises to their grand conclusions, and to hold up its 
high principles as the measures to which worldly usage should 
conform itself. We judge, that, even then, Christianity meant a 
vast deal more for some than for others; that very different views 
were entertained of its relation to that old heathen way of life, 
and the amount of change which it was destined to work in it. 
-Some, I suppose, discussed the great subject very moderately, 
dispassionately as they believed, perhaps almost despondingly ; 
others, even in that darkest world, used great boldness of speech, 
_were elated and carried away by the pictures, which in their con- 
fidence they felt justified in sketching, of a world renovated by 
the might and love of Jesus, —a world steadily preparing itself, 
under a merciful Providence, for the glorious re-appearance of 
our Lord and Saviour. Paul, as I judge, found these two classes 
in the church; and, with his profound wisdom and clear spiritual 
insight, he saw how needful the one was to the other, especially 
how fatal it must be for the more sober multitude to despise 
prophets and prophesyings, to give them no hearing whatever, to 
abide persistently in foregone conclusions, to mark out certain 
deep lines, beyond which the application of the great word of the 
world’s Redeemer should in no wise go. He did not say, ‘‘ Believe 
all that these earnest men tell you; give yourselves up to their 
guidance ; suffer yourselves to be borne away by their enthusi- 
asm :” but he did say, ‘‘ Do not despise them; hear them out; listen 
to their reasons, if they give any, to the voice from their hearts, 
if that is all; endeavor honestly to learn whether there is any 
truth in their words. It is the only safe course; it is your only 
security for progress.”” He knew that a contempt of prophecy is 
a besetting sin of the great mass of men, —a‘sin to which even 
very good men are much exposed. 
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The Christian world, in its progress, has not left the counsel of 
St. Paul behind. There is a place yet for his warning, ‘* Despise 
not prophesyings ;’’ despise not that which may seem to you 
overwrought, extravagant, exclusively imaginative, or fanatical. 
It is to be observed that the prophesyings which I have described 
did by no means carry with them the weight and authority of 
revelations. The prophets whom the apostle had in mind would 
be called preachers in our day; and, although they were animated 
by a singular moral confidence, they were exposed to error as 
men, and might be thought especially liable to misapply the great 
abstract truths which possessed them within the narrow limits of 
this actual world. Despising them was not therefore out of the 
question; it was a thing very likely to happen, — a thing which 
might not be entirely without reason, certainly not without excuse. 
And it is just so with us. Contempt of prophesyings may be a 
very different thing from an utter aversion to the truth, and a hard 
unbelief in any divine word whatsoever. Even when men speak 
to us from a pure heart and from a good conscience, we may, 
without much consciousness of injustice, feel ourselves repelled 
from them, if they go beyond or aside from the usual ways of 
thought and life. Motives and considerations, more or less worthy 
and substantial, may hurry even the better sort of minds into 
contempt. The prophet finds arrayed against him that great 
company of affections which cleave to things actual and customary, 
and that distrust of the novel and untried, which, toa certain degree, 
is indispensable as the stability of our characters and of our times. 
The prophet, being filled with faith and love, points out serious 
defects in things as they are, and proposes important changes. 
We, too, have complained often and bitterly enough of the world; 
we, too, have felt the burden of it: but, directly any one sets about 
to alter it, we relent; we look upon it as already passed away, 
and recall only what was sacred and lovely, only the good that 
was in it. The common routine of life, imperfect and wearisome 
as we often find it, has yet supplied a shelter, and points of attach- 
ment, for our best affections; and, for the sake of the good, we 
learn to bear with the evil. The reformer seems at first to be 
only a destroyer. Let one, for example, stand up in an old Eng- 
lish town, and preach dissent from the Established Church; let 
him advocate a larger and freer dispensation of the gospel. The 
hearts of his hearers would be likely to revert at once to the house 
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of prayer, venerable and graceful, moss-grown and ivy-grown, 
and hallowed by the joyful praises and sad petitions of many 
generations: the reverence of childhood; the memory of many a 
sacred rite; the thought of the fathers, slumbering in death be- 
neath the pavement ; the resonance of sweet and sacred melodies, 
— all would be revived. And on the other hand would rise a 
vision of some freshly painted and slightly built chapel, without 
any history or any associations, and with only a formal consecra- 
tion. The deadness, the dulness, the monotony, which had before 
been so painfully recognized in the established worship, would be 
forgotten in the dread of change; and the prophet would be de- 
spised. The very heartiness of our affections, the very fidelity 
with which we have endeavored to make the most and the best of 
the world as it is, may harden us against him who believes a bet- 
ter world to be within our reach. Again: the prophet is very 
likely to be rather filled with his subject than master of it; and 
he may fail, at first, to understand its practical relation to existing 
things. He may fall into crude and exaggerated statements, into 
idle theorizing, or even into vain dreams; ‘and, seeing his short- 
comings and infelicities only, we may come to despise him. And 
yet, again, considering the infirmity of our nature, it would not 
be strange if one, thrown so often as the prophet must be into a 
position of antagonism, should become ill-tempered or censorious, 
boastful and uncharitable and dogmatical, disposed to exaggerate 
the evil which he is continually called upon to contend with, and 
to ascribe the ceaseless opposition of the world only to the worst 
motives: it would not be strange if we should come to despise 
him as malicious and contentious, and a mere brawler, seeking 
only his own glory, and speaking only in his own name. These 
are the fair apologies which may be urged for a contempt of pro- 
phecy. They deserve to be taken into the account, as well as 
indolence and selfishness and bigotry: they may move us to a 
charitable judgment of those who imitate the well-instructed 
scribe, only in bringing forth old things from his treasury. 

And yet how unwise and how wrong is this contempt of pro- 
phecy, this closing of the ear against the hopeful, earnest friends 
and advocates of progress! and, though it should intrench itself 
behind the most massive learning, how undiscerning is it, after 
all, compared with the spirit which bids us ‘prove all things, and 
hold fast that which is good”! ‘‘ Despise not the prophesy- 
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ings,” says St. Paul. He does not say accept them; surren- 
der to them; yield to every broacher of novelties, be he dreamer 
or sage, fanatic or seer; suffer yourself to be blown about by 
every wind of doctrine, or to be overpowered by every pretender. 
Not at all: so doing, we should be at the mercy of every shallow 
enthusiast. Only do not despise: listen where there is any 
appearance of knowledge and good intention ; listen fairly and as 
respectfully as you can. ‘There can be no harm in weighing rea- 
sons: if they weigh nothing, we shall soon learn it; and, if they 
weigh something, we cannot afford to be ignorant of it. Only do 
not despise; only do not indulge and strengthen a prejudice. 
We are not asked here to show a kind side, but only not to resist 
and repel; only to be poised upon the centre of indifference, 
ready to incline as the Truth shall press her equal foot upon one 
or the other scale. Despise not prophesyings: they are the 
beginnings, the first steps, towards great improvements in the reli- 
gious and moral condition and in the outward estate of man. 
They are the utterances of men who are laboring in that thankless 
and discouraging work of promoting human progress, — men who 
are exploring the dim region of the future, and bringing back the 
first imperfect report of its treasures. Now, we all of us, with 
more or less enthusiasm, and under more or less of limitation, hold 
to progress, to improvement, — some measure, some degree, of it. 
We do not believe that six thousand years have exhausted the capa- 
bility of man or the grace of God, the interpretation of nature or 
of the Bible. We believe that there must be some progress in the 
knowledge of truth, in the characters of men, in the relations which 
they sustain one to another, in the whole course of life, corre- 
sponding to our progress in material, earthly matters. Since 
Christ came, since John and Paul preached and wrote, since the 
canon of Scripture was closed, we have learned that the earth 
and all the planets move round the sun, not the sun and the whole 
heavenly host about the earth; our whole conception of the out- 
ward world has been completely revolutionized. May we not look 
for some corresponding change in the world that lives under the 
firmament, and labors by the light of the sun? Shall we make 
progress in skilful industry ; shall we gain new power every day 
over the rough elements, and make even the lightning our ser- 
vant ? — and shall not passion, and the iron circumstances of our 


lot, — a lot which for so many of God’s children is only sorrow, — 
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own a new might in us? Shall we not find new meanings in the 
word of God, and new applications of its truths to human life? 
But, if we would advance ever so slowly, we must listen to the 
utterances of prophecy, — to those who are aiming to bring our 
ways of life into closer conformity with the Christian conscious- 
ness.and the example of Christ. 

It is good to hear such, though it were only to hear the earnest 
reiteration of great spiritual and moral lessons, and to quicken 
our perception of the everlasting principles of righteousness and 
love, to make truth and honor and justice and mercy significant 
realities for the mind and the heart. These are the prophet’s 
treasures, in these his soul delights, upon these his eager spirit 
feeds, Better listen than despise, though he may greatly err as 
to means, though he may be far behind the children of this gene- 
ration in practical wisdom, You may gain something which you 
can turn to good account in your old ways; you may well par- 
don even a little fanaticism, seeing that it is only the exuberance 
of that spirit, which, should it utterly fail, society would become 
a horde of fiends; a spirit which, perhaps, must superabound in a 
few, in order that the multitude may have any. We have fanatics 
jn worldliness, a goodly number of them: is it more than the 
needful counterpoise if we have fanatics in morals, enthusiasts for 
change and progress? Seest thou a man who is. beside himself 
with a great thought? — do not despise him; consider, rather, 
what honor he is unconsciously rendering to a great moral 
principle, and how excellent a thing it is, in such a world as ours, 
that such a thought can be honored in any way. ‘“ Whether we 
are beside ourselves,” says the apostle, ‘it is unto God.” 

It is good to hear prophesyings, because the prophet needs the 
audience and the counsel and the practical wisdom of the sober, 
the experienced, and the discreet, to help him in the adjustment 
of his thoughts, in the processes of his argument, in the careful 
investigation of his facts. He is a beginner in a new field. 
It is not strange that he falls into errors and exaggerations. It 
must take time to digest thoughts so new. Crudities and incon- 
sistencies are always to be observed in those who originate any 
great movement. ‘Ye know not what spirit ye are of,” must 
often be said to them. You may criticize the great leaders of the 
Protestant Reformation to almost any extent. You will find that 
those of whom you can justly say the hardest things were really 
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the most efficient; whilst those who were better balanced in nature 
and character were comparatively inefficient. Luther or Calvin 
are very open to criticism, yet they have the grand providential 
indorsement of success; whilst the gentle, lovely Melanchthon 
brought very little to pass. Listen to the prophet, and wed his 
earnest speech to sober common sense; find some middle term of 
comparison between his visions and the world that now is; medi- 
ate between him and thdse whom he would elevate and bless, if he 
only knew how. 

It is good to listen to prophesyings, because it puts an end to 
that antagonism which ought never to be found amongst those 
who claim equally to love the truth and the great interests of 
humanity; it removes the occasion for those bitter jealousies, and 
that ill-temper, and those mutual recriminations, which are the 
reproaches of our brotherhood. Undeserved contempt must have 
a tendency to imbitter the spirit; it must quicken the eye of the 
despised to detect faults, and sharpen his tongue for sarcasm and 
invective. It may find him distasteful; but it makes him 
more so. 

But, more than all, let every man put it to his conscience, 
whether indolence and selfishness and timidity, and a reliance 
upon the arm of flesh, and a love of the wages of unrighteousness, 
have any influence in turning him away from prophesyings. Are 
these the causes, and all the rest only the excuses? It is an 
important question; for ‘‘ what shall it profit a man, if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul?” It is an important 
question; for he who, from selfish and unworthy motives, puts 
himself in the path to obstruct the progress of a great moral enter- 
prise, avails nothing save to dig his own grave: he is simply a 
suicide. He cannot destroy the truth; but he can destroy him- 
self: he can shut himself out from a part and lot in it. So do 
they who persist in despising prophesyings. We preserve our 
lives upon the condition that we grow, otherwise we lose them. 
To him that hath, more shall be given. And it is so with the 
life of the world. The opinions, the usages, the institutions, 
which serve us well enough, will not serve our successors; and we 
must prepare the way for change, lest infidelity and corruption 
and anarchy ensue. It is not enough that a doctrine or practice 
promises to last and be tolerable whilst we are here. We must 
remember the children, as the fathers remembered us; we must not 
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leave them only a heritage of vexed questions, becoming every 
day more and more perplexing; we must try, encouraged by the 
prophet, to make some advance towards their final adjustment. 
The prophets; the religious and moral enthusiasts and innovators ; 
the men who are sometimes called, and sometimes not without 
reason, fanatics, — are they not, on the whole, more lovable and 
venerable, as their lives stand recorded in history, than the 
priests, the philosophers, the moralizers, the rulers, of the world ? 
We might have been wearied by them as companions; but, now 
that they are dead, they are the joy of our hearts. At all events, 
they are not to be despised by those who are bidden to honor all men. 
Very precious is that portion of the office of the well-instructed 
scribe by virtue of which he studies and magnifies the vengrable 
past, the well-tried and the established, the truths which have been 
bread of life to millions, the institutions under whose shelter we 
rear our homes and cherish the sanctities of the household and the 
State; yet do I feel called upon, though I may not always be 
glad, to hear the children of the future, to listen to every earnest 
voice raised for a higher interpretation of the truth, and in the 
sacred cause of humanity, whether liberty or peace or a purer 
life be the theme. To many prophesyings I may yield only a 
most qualified assent, to many no assent whatever: but I must 
listen to all not manifestly malicious or insane ; because, if there is 
any fresh life, any new blood, to be poured into this old withered 
body of the world, I must share in it. Yes, I must not despise, 
but listen, “lest haply I be found to fight against God.” 

R. E. 


ASIDE JOTTINGS OF A RETIRED POET; 


CONSISTING OF DISCONNECTED SUGGESTIONS UPON LIFE, ART, GENIUS, POETRY, &c. 


1. Seneca remarks, that it is unworthy a wise man to give him- 
self much care about words; and our own Franklin seems to have 
entertained a somewhat similar sentiment. Such care, however, 
is evidently rather excessive in a certain class of writers of our 
day, who seem to consider manner and form in poetry as the chief 
seat of importance, even to the dishonoring of profound spiritual 
truth, — the very preserving principle that is to secure the im- 
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mortality for which they toil, — if we can judge of the future by 
the past in this relation. Believing that we may so judge, I am 
forced to think the richest of American poets now breathing, and 
therefore the ones most likely to be cherished by generations 
hereafter to admire and to be instructed by their predecessors, are 
those whose writings are the fullest of wise thought and humaniz- 
ing emotion. The prime object of language ought not to be lost 
from view by giving too close attention to its refinement. Deli- 
cacy is not all we have to strive toward, either in letters or in art. 
Strength and sincerity, profoundness and fervency of human 
sympathy, are quite as worthy of regard, and more difficult of 
attainment. 

2. The phrase, ‘‘ the great national epic poem of this country,” 
which ogeurred in the newspapers no long time ago, brought back 
to my mind the consideration, that national epics generally depend 
quite as much upon the material as upon the style of them for 
their hold upon the hearts of a people. Such was the case with 
Homer’s, with Virgil’s, with Dante’s, with Tasso’s, with Milton’s, 
— with all I have any knowledge of. Style, of course, has more 
influence in the works of the latter-named; and probably it will 
continue to increase in importance while there is room for progress 
in the life of man, or until literature has reached its culmination. 
But no easier can a writing which depends mainly upon the skill 
of its workmanship for its recommendation be received as the 
highest expression of a nation’s thought, than a statue of wood 
can be made preferable to one as skilfully executed in marble for 
filling a niche in its capitol. Inherent imperishability is as neces- 
_ gary for a national poem as for a national constitution; and a 
mere coating of polishable matter will but augment the ignominy 
into which a work pretending to this character must sink. People, 
like the musical inhabitants of the air, will be very hungry when 
they are caught with mere show. ‘‘ Sweet Auburn” struck a 
personal chord, which responded in the breasts of its readers, or 
it might never have seized so permanent a hold upon their admi- 
ration; and it can scarcely be doubted that sympathy of national 
sentiment has had much influence in creating the recent and very 
rare popularity of a certain musical, as well as metrical, narration 
of legends. 

8. I have been looking into a somewhat lengthy poem, which 
is evidently rather crude in its style for the present age. It 
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evinces merit, but also negligence, or a want of discernment, 
which time would probably have remedied. It has, in fact, re- 
minded me of the negro’s exclamation, when his new shoe, of 
northern manufacture, proved defective by the bursting off of its 
sole. ‘Ha! massa; picked afore he ripe!’’ cried the astonished 
servant, holding up the unserviceable thing to the gaze of his 
controller and provider. Falconer’s ‘‘ Shipwreck” falling into 
my hands just after this reading, I was led, by comparison, to 
conclude, that a careful ripening of all such poetic fruit is neces- 
sary to secure its being long valued or preserved. The work in 
hand might have been corrected and improved; but the hastily 
published work must prove like the transitory atoms over a blazing 
heap of chaff. 

4. In consequence of this haste and zeal for publishing, the 
world of letters appears just now as if it was all a flare and glare; 
and that, if any thing came before it without flaring and glaring, 
it must experience neglect. In the midst of this gairishness, 
however, there will occasionally happen a beautiful example of 
retiring simplicity and excellence, not unlike that of the timid 
songster of the woods, who seeks to make his music as he pleases 
by and for himself. I have recently been delighted by hearing 
of the publication of a book which was prepared for the writer’s 
own private use and benefit, without a thought of its being known 
to the world, and which has only come to be set before the public 
because of another person’s discovery of the same, and of its pal- 
pable advantage for the generality of mankind. It has, therefore, 
been rather elicited than protruded before the gaze of others; and 
one seems rather naturally led, from the circumstance, to ask 
himself, ‘‘ What is the natural growth of a book ?’’ whether it 
should become such because of its author’s desire, or because of 
its importance for the readers. There is an authorized censorship 
of this business in some countries, I believe. But, without dwell- 
ing upon the question of the utility of such official intermeddling, 
may we not well ponder the subject, and ascertain whether it 
would not be advisable to stand aside a while until this delirium 
for proclaiming every one his own mental offspring has subsided ? 
And yet the business of authorship is not less honorable than it 
is ancient and legitimate; and, according to present indications, 
it must eventually become a distinct branch of employment, as 
much as any other trade or profession. Since the time of 
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Solomon, it has been ever upon the increase; and certainly the 
‘fend’ is not yet. 

5. It has been asserted so many times, and with such perfect 
coolness, there is probably some truth in the remark, that no 
person reads a lengthy poem in these days except poets, or except 
the poem be one of humor, or otherwise singularly attractive. 
Yet every one loves to hear, and many are sometimes eager to 
listen to, the oral entertainment of a genuine poet; and it may be 
that such a delivery is the more commendable and more prudent 
manner of publication for poetry to-day, as it was of yore. The 
repeated public reading of such a work enables its author to 
discern and correct many slight imperfections which escaped his 
notice in the first draught. The style of his writing will also by 
this means be more thoroughly adapted to the prevailing taste; the 
reader being forcibly impressed with every instance of the kind 
reception of any peculiar passage. And this taste is not one of 
the most immutable things of the earth. The stately march and 
metre of monarchical, pompous, or ceremonious ages, is as repellent 
now as most other worn-out or over-grown customs and notions of 
propriety. Things greatly elaborated for little apparent advan- 
tage are not encouraged now; are far from being demanded; are 
not in harmony with present, reigning, practical life, and the ne- 
cessity by which that life is governed. The great world, the 
mass of readers who pay for what they read, does not ask for 
books which will endure, but for those which will serve the pre- 
sent need; books of thought rather than volumes of words; news- 
papers and periodicals, indeed, rather than shelved books of any 
kind, save dictionaries and their kith. The manner of using 
language is established, if not yet perfected ; and people are now 
desirous of having it wsed for public and private advantage and 
advancement. Poets, therefore, ought to think of their position, 
their changing position, relative to this maturing world. A poet 
is not likely to be recognized as such, if not in harmony with his 
epoch. He may sing with excellent melody; but if this falls 
jarringly upon the ear, in disconnection with the grand chorus 
around him, he will certainly fail of being heard with pleasure. 
He may say the world is out of tune, or that the age cannot 
appreciate him; but he may well fear the coming ages will be no 
less indifferent toward productions modelled after those which 
grew suitably as naturally in other circumstances and at other 
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times. We cannot look to the past for patterns altogether. Imi- 
tation seldom thrives exceedingly. The world may, at a former 
time, have been all for moving majestically ; but rapidity, fluency, 
ease, are the characteristics now. Shall poets alone attempt to 
drag along the heavy clog of conformity to the past? I think 
they must soon weary of the load. 

6. ‘They have discovered another great poet in England!” 
is an exclamation we now and then hear; and, in fact, these 
evanescent creatures of thought, feeling, and fancy do come up so 
frequently in these times of popular education, that they seem 
likely not only to verify the saying of Percival, that ‘the world 
is full of poetry,” but also to show that it is full of poets. Well, 
let them flock along: they will probably serve their day, in some 
way or other. It was declared long ago, that it is impracticable 
to retain all the really great and worthy bards of England in 
memory and appreciation, simply because of their multiplicity ; 
while the minor multitude, or multitude of minors, have no chance 
for a separate immortality. Does not all this hasten the convic- 
tion, that it is better to depend upon affinity with good, and to 
content ourselves with hoping that which we add to the common 
stock of elevating truth and advancing sentiment will be received, 
and blended with the mass which cannot be lost? To live and 
labor and sing and serve in the divine humanity, is the grand idea 
for poets as for common people; into which last the former seem 
to be merging so fast. He who contributes most for the common 
advantage, the genuine, universal benefit of mankind, will secure 
for himself the greatest prolongation of life, — of an existence 
which, like a single ray from one of the minute, almost hidden, 
sun-stars of the universe, must finally mingle with, and be lost 
in, the gereral, diffusive, and ever-during good. 

7. The idea of acquiring an individual or separate immortality 
by writing a book seems absolutely preposterous, amid this gene- 
ral intelligence and these incalculable libraries. That of building 
a fortune by stringing rhymes (which is probably the leading hope 
of budding geniuses in the poetic art) is yet more absurd. Men 
and women of existing fame may protract its duration by such a 
representation of their inner life, — the fountain or seat of their 
greatness. Yet, even for them, remembrance must wear out at 
last, unless professorships are established and perpetuated for the 
mere business of commemorating names. A song that strikes a 
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deep and eternal chord of sympathy in the natures of all men; 
a song that every one must value as an individual help toward 
attaining the reward of human exertion, —a reward like that 
which songs are generally written to secure; although this one, 
most likely, was more spontaneous in its origin, — will be loved 
and cherished so long as nothing more powerfully sympathetic, 
encouraging, and animating is placed within reach of the world. 
But the motto of all is ‘ Progress;’’ and every single great 
success is chiefly a renewed incitement to seize the common stan- 
dard, and plant it higher up the hill. 

8. Years are necessary for bringing home these convictions 
with effect; and then, for the greater part, those who sallied 
forth with such glowing fervor and confidence perceive the candle 
of thir existence is already burned to the socket, if not blending 
with the ground. Poets mostly die soon, in their animal as well 
as in their poetical nature. Yet our truly great poets are made 
such by wisdom, not by the scorning of prudence and of a regu- 
lated life. Burns is full of wisdom; and for that he is cherished — 
and loved. The wisdom of Byron is more thoroughly win- 
nowed and sifted at each succeeding republication; although many 
have supposed that the sagacity of some people is little better than 
foolishness. The good sense of Shakspeare and Milton was rather 
effectually sifted by themselves; and the manner in which it is 
cherished by the wise of succeeding generations, proves that it 
is wisdom little adulterated in the process of adapting it for the 
service of their fellow-men. 

9. I would say, therefore, to every one who is stimulated for a 
noble endeavor, Struggle on: the exertion will not harm you, if 
you are guided by reason, — the ‘‘ mentor” given to conduct you 
to the gates of heaven. Write on, act on, determined to perform 
well whatever you undertake, and never to neglect any thing 
which you are convinced you ought to do. George Herbert, 
whose name is now scarce ever heard or seen by the mass of man- 
kind, stood, only two hundred years ago, high and glorious in the 
temple of Poesy. Your own separate fame can hardly be more 
enduring. Yet activity and endeavor will gain for you more or 
less ; while flattering indolence will imperceptibly rob you of every 
hope, not only for glory, but for personal excellence and worthy 
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THE PASTOR’S BLESSING. 























‘Gop bless you!” — words how-simple and how tender ! 
The parent for his darling breathes this prayer: 

The friend repeats the loving benediction, 
As though it were a charm for every care. 


To me more dear than all, the Pastor’s blessing ; 
Deeper than all, it sinks into my heart: 

His words, committing me to God’s good keeping, 
The sweetest peace and stillest calm impart. 


When by Christ’s minister the words are spoken, 
“‘ May our God bless and keep you evermore!” 
The prayer assumes a higher, holier meaning, 
A deeper import, than it had before. 


‘J will not let thee go, except thou bless me,” 
Is still the language of my craving heart: 
This may be, haply, our last earthly meeting ; 
Then say, ‘‘ God bless and keep you!” ere we part. 





‘God bless and keep you!” In my lone night-watches, 
The wonders of old time I call to mind; 

There, blending with past mercies’ sweet remembrance, 
This valued blessing in its place I find. 


’Tis like an echo, many times repeated, 

Within my soul, — soft, clear, and musical ; 
As dear and precious in its.dying cadence 

As when my heart first caught its gracious fall. 


It lingers with me through the long night-seasons, 

When Sleep hath spread her wings, and from me flown; 
For oft our Master “ holdeth mine eyes waking,” 

That I may meditate on him alone. 


Oh! never leave me, then, without a blessing: 
It soothes and cheers me, when I cannot rest, 

To feel God has me in his holy keeping, — 

That by our Saviour Christ himself I’m blest. 
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LABOR, ITS SPIRIT AND FRUITS. 
A SERMON BY THE EDITOR. 


Ecct. i. 3: “* What profit hath a man of all his labor which he taketh under the sun?” 


Tue form of this question would seem to imply, that, in the 
opinion of the writer who asks it, it admits of but one answer, and 
that in the negative; as if we must say, ‘“ Very little profit hath 
a man of all his labor ;” or, perhaps, ‘‘ None at all.” Those who 
agree with me in revolting at the nature of this reply will natu- 
rally seek some escape from the necessity for it. Such a relief is 
afforded by a just interpretation of the passage where the question 
occurs. The piece of writing called the Book of Ecclesiastes, as 
might naturally be inferred from the extent to which it has 
perplexed criticism, baffled the common mind, and divided com- 
mentators, is one of the most singular productions in literature. 
Opinions directly opposite to one another have prevailed among 
scholars as to its object and its import: as to its author, —who he 
was; whether Solomon, or some other Oriental; when he lived, 
and whether he was a sceptic, a Sadducee, a fatalist, an Epicurean, 
or a devout and right-minded Jew: as to its nature as a literary 
composition, — whether it is designed for a connected dissertation 
on morality, a dialogue between two different characters arguing 
two opposite views of life and destiny, — the one religious, and 
the other unbelieving; or, by still another supposition, as a desul- 
tory collection of fancies and thoughts, sober and gay, sensible 
and extravagant, the fruit of various and careless moods of feel- 
ing: and, finally, as to its purpose, — whether it was simply to 
amuse by sprightly conceits and startling paradoxes, or to edify 
by some serious instruction. 

The conclusion that seems best to explain its contents, and to 
account for all known facts respecting it, is worth stating, both 
for its own sake, and for the light it will throw on the verse I 
have used as my text. This conclusion is clearly summed up in 
words which an eminent scholar has given as those which he 
should be led, by all his researches, to affix to the work, as its 
titlepage, to indicate its character; viz., “‘ Thoughts on the Vanity 
of Human Life; interspersed with such Maxims of Prudence, 
Virtue, and Religion, as will help a Man to make the Best of it.”’ 
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In other words, the Book of Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher, is 
intended to give the reader, without much logical method or literal 
consistency, such thoughts as his own observation had suggested 
to him on the vanity of human life. The author uses, to this 
purpose, perhaps for the sake of better arresting attention, a style 
that is bold, vivid, figurative, unqualified. It is such a style as 
the temperament of Eastern writers has always been inclined to 
by their climate and customs, and is not so well fitted for philo- 
sophical discussions or accurate statements as for popular impres- 
sion. This author begins and ends his treatise with the constantly 
repeated assertion, that all is vanity, — mere vanity. But, on 
the whole, before he is through he gets above the superficial and 
sardonic inference from this sentiment, and acknowledges that a 
just God governs all; and that, if man will only ‘fear God and 
keep his commandments,” — which he pronounces his ‘‘ whole 
duty,” —all will certainly be well with his destiny. Sound 
advice is often interspersed with these desultory meditations, in 
the form of proverbial maxims respecting the conduct of life 
and the practice of virtue. If any sentence sounds lax in point 
of morals or sceptical in doctrine, or seems tinged with a dis- 
trust of a retributive Providence, you will presently find it was 
only put in as an hypothesis, or a saying of some objector, which 
is soon after upset by a more rational and pious doctrine from the 
writer; the false notion being treated as Providence often treats 
men that are ambitious without principle, — viz., being put for- 
ward only to be more conspicuously put down. The solemn and 
searching conclusion of the whole is, that ‘‘ God shall bring every 
work into judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be good, 
or whether it be evil.” Let me advise you, my friends, as 1 pass 
on, to a fresh reading of the entire book, carrying along with you 
this general key to its plan. 

We have found, by this brief attention to the structure of the 
book, the relief we were seeking from the painful necessity of 
supposing that the text, ‘‘ What profit hath a man of all the 
labor that he taketh under the sun?”’ is tantamount to an asser- 
tion, on scriptural authority, that his labor has no profit whatever. 
It is one of the instances referred to, where a wrong supposition is 
made, to be afterwards rectified. The writer comes to the true 
notion, recognizing the usefulness and legitimacy of labor, when 
he says, farther on, with all the hearty sincerity of a man holding 
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labor in thorough respect, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.” 

And this is the only ground that Christianity, or common 
sense, or the general enlightenment of the world, will suffer us 
to occupy. Whatever prejudices against labor systems of phi- 
losophy, or the pride of rank and wealth, may have cherished, 
Christianity holds it in high esteem, — puts it up into its right 
place, a place of honor, — bids its disciples treat it reverentially, 
— and offers precepts to guide it in right channels, and sanctify 
it with a sacred spirit. 

I shall not forfeit any interest in my subject, but make its 
import and purpose more plain, by adverting to the custom that 
obtains, at this season of the year, of making extensive exhibi- 
tions, before the public notice, of the products of special fidelity, 
skill, or knowledge, in mechanics and husbandry. My topic, 
which is the Christian doctrine of the spirit and fruits of every- 
day work, will embrace two or three leading ideas suggested by 
these celebrations. 

In doing what I have just said for labor, Christianity is 
original. Heathenism has no blessing for the workman. Pagan 
literature shows no just conception of the dignity of toil. A .- 
Greek laborer was taught to look up to the warrior as a being of 
a nobler order than himself. At Rome, a hand spotted with 
blood was likely to get a higher distinction than one grimed 
with the soil. Or if some popular poet, like Virgil or Theocritus, 
celebrated the pleasures of agricultural and pastoral pursuits in 
graceful eclogues and bucolics, they dealt with these employments 
only in their lighter and more fanciful aspects, without seizing on 
the points of real grandeur, in their relation to social progress, or 
their influence on character. Like too many writers who have 
undertaken to extend a literary patronage to labor since, they 
went to the region of hard work, not to acknowledge its merits, 
but to glean a few stray figures from its more romantic aspects, 
to embellish their rhetoric; they went to it as poets, not as prac- 
tical believers in its value. Almost the entire representations of 
heathen compositions treat common labor as a mere auxiliary to 
the more refined enjoyments of luxury and leisure. The farmer 
is only an adjunct to his lord, and the mechanic artisan little 
better than a retainer to the merchant prince, or a slave to the 
politician. 

20* 
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A sufficient evidence of the friendly regard Christianity extends 
to the industrial arts is found in the rapid step with which they 
have marched towarda perfection under its encouragement. For 
a long time, indeed, —as long as Christ’s message was shut 
up in narrow understandings, overlaid with pompous ceremonies, 
and subordinated to the civil government, — the ordinary, work- 
day life of men hardly got the direct benefit of its republican 
doctrines; but, in proportion as the real spirit of the Christian 
religion came to be felt by the people, it elevated instantly the tone 
of their occupations. As soon as Christ was suffered to come 
near the laborer, it began to be remembered that he was reared 
under the roof of a carpenter. It proved as true in later ages as 
in the first, that the common people heard him gladly. Accord- 
ingly, when Christianity went out of the cloister, it took up its 
abode in the cottage of the peasant. The Protestant Reformation 
was the charter of emancipated handicrafts, as well as the signal 
of ecclesiastical revolution. Luther, himself issuing forth from 
the soot of a miner’s cabin to represent the working-class before 
courts and councils, came to be afterwards, by the tenor of his 
preaching, as much the protector of independent industry as he 
was the champion of a free church. Through all the commercial 
cities of. Northern Europe, over all its tilled fields, and in its 
humble workshops, a new and mighty impulse was felt, waking 
the toilsman to a nobler style of life, stirring in him a higher 
order of purposes, opening to him new reasons for self-respect, 
and stimulating him by loftier motives. He was at once com- 
forted, cheered, and quickened, by feeling himself a disciple of 
that faith which chose its first apostles from among tentmakers 
and fishermen. 

If you would see what Christianity has done for the laborer, go 
into the hall of the large public exhibition of mechanical skill 
just closed in this city. Stand by almost any one of the wonder- 
ful products of ingenuity, —the exquisite fabric, the improved 
utensil, or the complicated machine, —and trace its history. Notice 
first the man that invented and wrought the article. Observe how 
all the gradual progress of civilization, under the direct guidance 
of the gospel, has been preparing the state of things into which 
he is born. That working of Christian thought in the world has 
been slowly accumulating materials for him to operate with, 
examples in the line of his calling for him to improve upon, 
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information for him to be helped or admonished by; for freedom 
of mind and mental activity are fostered by Christianity. Then 
it has been getting ready a whole magnificent apparatus of free 
schools for his early education. It has multiplied books for his 
private study. It has given moral precepts for the regulation of 
his habits; thus saving him from vices that would have sapped his 
strength, and from follies that would have perverted his youth from 
sober application, wasting it in trifling entertainments. Then it 
has created a social condition about him, more favorable than any 
unchristian state could be, for the free play and unfolding of his 
mental faculties. It has prevented the distraction of his aims by 
silencing about him, to a large extent, the tumult of national 
strifes and quarrels, such as engross the chief attention of every 
barbarous community. It has given him peace instead of brutal 
conflict; liberty, for the most part, instead of slavery; and order 
instead of rebellion. Then it has appealed to his nobler ambition, 
by offering him the prize of an esteemed and honored station in a 
virtuous and contented society. It has allowed him to expect 
rewards not liable to be,withheld by uncertain institutions, nor 
snatched away by capricious tyrants. And after arranging all 
these happy facilities about his person, and pouring all these 
substantial advantages into his workshop, it follows him to his 
fireside, and at once refreshes and re-invigorates his whole nature 
by the blessed friendships, the thousand satisfactions, the still 
sabbaths, and rational joys, that cluster about a decent New- 
England, Christian home. Travelling back in this way to the 
origin of a single article, you understand what relation Chris- 
tianity bears, directly and indirectly, to the mechanic arts, as 
their great prompter and guardian, their fostering mother, their 
divine patron. 

‘What profit hath a man of his labor?”’ I answer this ques- 
tion, in the next place, under the light of Christian standards of 
judgment, by reminding you that labor puts an increased and 
substantial value into the dead matter it is wrought upon. There 
is a current fashion of speech, to the effect that nature is deformed 
and made ugly by the touch of human fingers. It is a favorite 
device of sentimentalists to praise natural objects by decrying the 
results of skill, and to compliment the direct products of sponta- 
neous forces at the expense of artificial contrivances. Cowper 
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has lent much countenance to this notion by the contrast drawn 
in the familiar and often-quoted line, — , 


‘* God made the country, and man made the town.” 


I do not deny the fact, nor the inference from it, that the simple 
beauty of God’s own workmanship in his creation — the coloring 
of a lily’s leaf, the splendor of a flower, or the curve of a water- 
fall— transcends any creative power in men. We hardly need 
poetry or even prose to tell us that a greensward, laid in mosaic 
with sweet-scented violets, is more beautiful than a dusty pave- 
ment, or a forest-crowned mountain more impressive than a block 
of the best-built dwellings. But if the remark is pushed beyond 
this, to the extent of declaring that all products of mechanism are 
to be less considered than any and every piece of untouched mat- 
ter in nature, or are less adapted to lead up wondering thoughts 
to adore the Creator, I do not hesitate to pronounce it, in the name 
of Religion, a notion both superficial and false. Very often it hap- 
pens that human labor takes up a natural object, changes its form, 
burnishes its surface, and alters its composition, till it has multiplied 
its usefulness and enhanced its graces an hundred-fold. Shall I 
admire the iron less, when it is shaped into the bright bolts and 
levers that form the machinery of the steam-engine, than when it 
sleeps, a dull and useless ore, in veins of the earth; or the walnut- 
tree less, when it is carved into the cunning devices of household 
comfort or ornament by the artificer, than when it stood waving its 
top and shading cattle in the field? Shall I prize the cotton-plant 
above the tapestry, or the lime-bed above the sculptor’s model ? 
In each of these cases, it is labor that has modified nature. Why 
despise what God has made the grandeur of the human intellect 
and the practice of human skill to accomplish, in these modifica- 
tions, any more than the constructing and chiselling and planing 
and drilling and decomposing processes that are carried on by the 
elements, out under the open sky, by rain and wind and water- 
stream and light and chemical attraction? Is a reservoir of 
buttressed granite, piled up in a city to slake the thirst of thou- 
sands, any less a call for grateful praise than one scooped out by 
dripping fountains in the wilderness? Is the immortal mind a 
less-honored instrument than soil or sunshine? or is it any 
the less an instrument in God's hand, or any farther from the 
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central energy of his will? So of the substance or material 
worked upon: is it less nature’s property or product in the 
manufactory than in the mountain? Why is the mortise and 
tenon, by which the seasons plant the roots of an oak in the 
valley, more venerable than a kindred process done by a cabinet- 
maker’s tools; or why the levelling of a hillside by the drops of 
showers sublimer than the corresponding action of a machinist’s 
well-adjusted gear; or why the architecture of coral insects, 
building islands in the sea, nobler than the genius of the bridge- 
builder, springing his arches across the flood, or of the far-sighted 
designer who carries palaces in his brain ? 

. The two collections of curious productions that were lately 
simultaneously displayed here, — one comprising the results of 
mechanical invention and industry, and the other of natural fruits, 
— furnish a fair occasion for this comparison. I can discover 
nothing, whether in the form or the uses of fruits from the 
garden, arranged in one street, of higher meaning to the heart, or 
speaking more eloquently of Heaven’s care, than fruits from the 
loom, the wheel, and the needle, disposed in another. I claim 
for them both alike a religious estimation and religious gratitude. 
Add to this, that whatever gives their fairest form and color even 
to the growths of horticulture is really the effect of man’s scien- 
tific care and pains, and you find new arguments for giving God 
thanks for labor. ‘ What profit hath a man” of it? Much 
every way; dnd it will become more and more instinct to his 
eye with the very presence of the Almighty, the more he sees, in 
the materials he employs, God’s original bestowments, and, 
in the labor he performs, a scene of Christian accountableness to 
Heaven. 

Christianity offers its most practical benefit to labor by the all- 
important distinction it draws between the kind of labor and the 
character of the laborer; in other words, between the form of 
the work you do, and the spirit in which it is done. It holds the 
equalizing doctrine, that, within certain very wide limits, — limits 
as wide as the necessities of man and the liberties of public law, — 
the kind of labor is nothing, its spirit every thing. The tendency 
of worldly ambition, and especially of increasing wealth, is to 
create artificial distinctions between one species of toil and another. 
But, as fast as the light shed by Christianity is let in upon them, 
it will break those distinctions down. It will show, as plainly as 
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mathematical demonstration or the shining sun could show it, 
that it really does nothing to separate one man, in honor or in 
true respectability, from another, whether, during the hours of 
his business application, he holds in his hand a saw or a compass, 
a trowel or a pen, a paint-brush or a sample of merchandise. 

But of the temper of the heart within each man while he holds 
any one of these several instruments, of the rectitude of his con- 
science, of the fairness of his dealing, of the benevolence of his 
sympathies, and of that sacred veneration for his calling, whereby 
he aims, if he is a true workman, to give every piece of work- 
manship the highest perfection that its nature and use admits, — 
of all these inward traits of labor, Christianity takes direct cogni- 
zance. And here it opens the sphere wherein one calling or 
profession differs from another. Here is boundless room for 
diversity, as the shades of moral purity and nobleness are bound- 
less. Badges lose their significance; names cease to mark 
realities. He that wields a hammer is as good as he that wields a 
lancet, and the holder of a ship’s tackle as good as the holder of 
a law-book and brief. So it is destined to be, more and more. 
We must go within, for all just measurements of worth. You must 
estimate work, not by its outward look or fashion, but by the con- 
tents of the breast that bends over the task, and glorifies or 
disgraces it. No business is too high in reputation to be sunk by 
a mean disposition, degraded by a selfish prejudice, or ruined by a 
sensual habit; none is so low but a generous and candid mind 
will exalt it. Thank God for this ennobling revelation, this 
gospel of glad tidings to the weary heart of labor ! 

I should not err in saying of the recent array of manufactures 
already alluded to, that, if all the artisans and operatives of all 
departments were drawn up in a single phalanx, their various 
productions should not be more unlike in form than their actual 
characters; and yet those productions should as little indicate or 
_ mark off their several titles to honor, as they would the spots where 
they were made, or the names of the individual artisans. 

Here lies the principle that governs the choice of employments, 
— to young men a very vital question. Beyond the considera- 
tion of personal fitness, or adaptation of talent, and beyond the 
consideration of actual harm or usefulness to the human family 
and the personal character, I know of no further test that can be 
relied upon as affording a criterion of respectability. Whatever 
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art serves the utility or convenience or tasteful adorning of our 
human life, throws open an office of honor; and into every one 
there may enter an unrighteous soul, that shall make that com- 
mon and unclean which God hath cleansed. 

If the question were, What profit hath a man of all the idle- 
ness that he indulges under the sun? there would be room for a 
negative reply : for idleness increases no treasure, and creates no 
wealth; strengthens no energy, and yields no rest; satisfies 
no want, and forestalls no- dangers; ripens no excellence, and 
blesses no lot: but it blasts, weakens, and consumes everywhere ; 
it robs, corrupts, and curses everywhere; it filches from the 
common provision by devouring what it does not earn; it pollutes 
by a bad example, making the industrious discontented with their 
fatigue; it betrays the soul to perdition by letting it sink into a 
selfish sleep, instead of bidding it arise and work for God. 

Again: if the question were, What doth it profit a man of all 
those false judgments whereby he discredits honest labor? the 
answer must then be, Nothing. Words, speech, professions, are 
often put instead of labor; but their worth then is strictly 
reduced to nothing. The proverb settles that difficulty by saying, 
“In all labor there is profit; but the talk of the lips tendeth 
only to poverty.” If men are determined to honor indolence ; 
to be ashamed that they or their fathers must work ; to cover up 
the memory of a toiling ancestry; and to wish that they came of 
a lineage that made no return for what they received, stood at the 
court of idle fashion rather than at the anvil, exacted service 
from others instead of rendering it themselves, — then, for such, 
there is indeed no profit, but a certain fearful looking-for of 
retributive judgment. 

Thank God for labor, then, and for all the profit it hath under 
the sun! See how it unites men together; how — by trades- 
unions and guilds and Jeagues; by working associations, mecha- 
nics’ associations, agricultural societies, and commercial treaties 
— it fraternizes men; links nations together faster than ambitious 
demagogues can embroil them, —a hard test of their harmoniz- 
ing power; and converts scattered hordes or helpless individuals 
into armies taking peaceful possession of all the bounties of the 
earth; conquering countries, not by devastation, but by tillage; 
conquering one another, not by sword and gun, but by mutual 
assistance and reciprocal good-will! 
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Thank God for labor ! — labor that makes a thoroughfare of the 
ocean, and peoples the’ wilderness; labor that extorts treasures 
from the secret chambers of the sea, and from the veins where 
silver is hid in the hills ; labor that produces the material of value 
by agriculture, converts its form by mechanism, and exchanges it 
from climate to climate, and from city to village, and from shop to 
dwelling-house, by commerce; labor that is the stable pillar of 
our social welfare ; labor that breeds contentment in human habi- 
tations, health in human frames, and virtue in human lives; labor 
that strengthens the sinews, and purifies the soul ; labor that at once 
embellishes the world with ornament, and enriches it with substan- 
tial benefits; labor that develops every sterner attribute of charac- 
ter; labor that bears mankind forward fromthe savage competition 
of swords and spears to the nobler competition of ploughshares and 
looms; labor that draws its divine exhortation from the lips of 
Christ, when he said, ‘‘ I must work while it is day,” and its sanc- 
tion from the words, ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 

There is another thought, of grander importance than any of 
these preparing the way to it. I have sought to illustrate the 
indebtedness of labor, and of all our brilliant modern achieve- 
ments in labor, to the encouragement and protection of the 
Christian religion. And now, by virtue of that obligation, let 
every working man or woman, in whatever department, remember 
that they owe to Christianity a personal faith, and a personal 
obedience, and a personal consecration. Superadded to all the 
other instant and decisive demands of religion is this peculiar one, 
too impressive to be overlooked, appealing to every one of you 
who labor or enjoy the fruits of labor. You are held by grati- 
tude and by reason, as well as by Christ’s express call, to welcome 
him, and become consistent disciples of his cause. You are held 
to have Christ formed within you; to renounce whatever sing 
offend him; to repent of them, and be inwardly renewed; to 
give no reluctant or grudging or divided service, but your 
supreme love and your hearty zeal; to choose simple righteous- 
ness over all that self or the world offers that is mixed with 
injustice or vice; and to shelter your weak and tempted virtue in 
his church, under the shadow of his cross. 

Choose your work by your conscience ; do it — whatever you 
have thus chosen, in shop or household, in office or study or 
street or field or ship’s deck— with your might; dignify it by 
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your Christian principles; hallow it by your daily prayers. So we 
may hope to discover that these industrial arts, which adorn our life 
with beauty and comfort it with protection, are woven of one fabric 
with the sympathies that enclose men in a brotherhood; and both 
are in perfect keeping with zeal for the glory of God. 


THE RIVERS PREACHING. 


Tae Bible seldom describes spiritual things in literal and prosaic 
terms. It makes the whole universe, by comparison, contrast, 
personification, and all the analogies within reach of the imagina- 
tion, contribute to its mighty theme. Prominent among this 
goodly array is that emblem employed often in the Apocalypse, 
‘* He showed me a pure river of water.” 

It is worthy of note, that the Scripture scenes are frequently 
laid within the purlieu of rivers. The garden of Eden was 
watered by a river; and this, again, was composed of four tribu- 
tary streams. On one of these, the Euphrates, lay Babylon, the 
chief city of the Bible, mistress of two large rivers, and bearing 
on their waters her religion, her philosophy, her civilization, and 
her language. We recall at once the realm of Egypt, illustrious 
for the birth and sojourn there of Moses, who dwelt by that 
renowned stream, whose mysterious birthplace Julius Czesar 
‘‘ would fain,” he said, ‘‘ have quit his tedious wars to reach.” 
Dear to all the Christian world is the Jordan, its waters hallowed 
by the baptism in them of our divine Master, and along whose 
banks he healed the sick, and proclaimed the glad tidings of faith 
and salvation. 

Every part of the earth is venerable, — the vast ocean, image 
of eternity; the wide-spread plain, the gifted valley, wood, 
lake, and mountain. But what were they all without the noble 
river? No landscape satisfies us if destitute of living and moy- 
ing waters. Majestic is the mountain, and yet we always ask 
for some river to lave its giant foot; grand is the plain, but how 
much fairer if it be parted by a richly fringed stream! And the 
valley needs this accompaniment, studded by tree and shrub, and 
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bearing on its tranquil breast the impress of 6verhanging woodland 
and beetling hill. 

All other portions of the globe, too, are more or less silent: 
when they have filled the eye, they have done their utmost. Not 
so the river: to it alone —if we except the ocean, born, we may 
almost say, at least sustained, through its collected gifts — belongs 
the power of entrancing the ear. 


‘‘ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods; 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore; 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar.” 


But who does not know the superiority in such utterances of the 
many-voiced river? All day long, it pours forth its melodious 
strains, and on every key and to every air that heart can crave. 
In the great sanctuary of Nature, the uncounted choir of streams, 
brook and brooklet, cataract and cascade, river and rivulet, are 
uttering psalms of praise. 

And what prayers, too, they offer up daily ! — now of suppli- 
cation to God when he is withholding the early or the latter 
rain; and now of thankfulness as he opens his upper fountains, 
and fills their pleading channels. Nor is this all: the rivers 
are a company of preachers. How many sermons they weekly 
deliver! In a summer, especially like the past, they preach 
with the tongues of men and angels. Their mounting waves, and 
overflowing banks, and sometimes desolating sweep, declare pre- 
eminently the power of God. It is He, who, in the beginning, 
“did cleave the earth with rivers; ’’ and now, as he pours out 
his upper treasures, ten thousand little streams rush down each 
hillside, and dance through the meadows. He causeth the cataract 
to leap from its heights, and “ the mountains shake with the swell- 
ing thereof.” See where, age upon age, the torrent-stream has 
forced its way through the crowded rocks, and sprung into its 
basin, eddying eternally round, wearing away the stones, and 
leaving a smooth masonry behind it to tell of gone centuries of 
its mad work! Stand by Niagara; watch it as it throws itself, 
full of foam and frenzy, into that hungering whirlpool; stand 
there, and mark that miracle daily repeated, —and you cannot 
but veil your spirit before its almighty Creator. 

And now, who shall say that the Power which acts thus 
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stupendously in nature, cannot or does not, by his Holy Spirit, 
move and sway the human soul? If “the king’s heart is in the 
hand of the Lord as the river of water, and he turneth it whither- 
soever he will,” why should we with sceptic pride exclude him 
from our own hearts? Why deny that he can answer our secret 
petitions, and mould and regenerate the sinner ? 

The river preaches also of the mercy of God. When our sins 
stand up thickly around us, we should never despair, never dis- 
trust the forgiveness of our Father above; for, ‘‘in the desert” 
of our guilt, no sooner do we confess and turn from our iniquities 
than ‘‘ the streams ”’ of his love ‘‘ break out ”’ for us. 


«¢ When Thou smilest, 
Then my troubled heart is brightened, 
As in sunshine gleam the ripples 
That the cold wind makes in rivers.” 


Did God confine his loving-kindness to the days of old? Was 
it psalmist and prophet alone who saw or could proclaim his 
compassion? Or shall we restrict this gift to the times of the 
Saviour and his apostles? Nay: God is still living; even now 
he visits the earth and waters it. We may to-day drink of the 
river of his pleasure; and, if we open our hearts, he will pour 


on us those streams which make glad the city of God. 

We may see in the flowing waters an emblem of human life. 
It begins like the river, a silver thread, — how slender and weak ! 
—on some mountain height; it flows on through childhood and 
youth, its banks ever widening. On and on it flows; in man- 
hood a broad and deep river, the ripple swollen to rapids. Changes 
come, — we are thrown over dread falls; old age has come, — 
we have crossed the final bar, and blent our life-waters in the 
ocean of eternity. 

How fitly, too, these diversified streams symbolize the complex 
and varied characters among men! Here wisdom moves calmly 
on, its smooth, deep waters never drawn aside by the chance logs 
that fret and delay others; there, some bustling, restless spirit is 
imaged in the wild Ammonoosuc, chafing, foaming, now rushing 
against the uplifted stone, and now ruffled by some projecting log 
or bit of driftwood. This man began life like the upper waters 
of our Connecticut, rushing down precipices; but in middle life, 
as the stream nears the ocean end, how sedate and staid! The 
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men of no depths, shallow waters, bubble over the rocks, and fill 
the whole region with noise. The sage and thought-laden steal 
along so gentle and quiet, that none admire or wonder: yet 
“their peace is like a river;” and how often “ their end has a 
glory like the flowing stream” ! 

The river is a preacher of cheerfulness and tranquillity. Some- 
times, indeed, looking on those fitful waters, we see a capricious 
maiden, — 


«* With her moods of shade and sunshine, 
Eyes that smile and frown alternate ;”” — 


and again we witness tokens of a boisterous mirth. But, ordi- 
narily, the majestic river rolls serenely on, dignified and com- 
posed ; its descent so gradual, that it finds time to wind leisurely 
hither and thither, meandering at will, bending the long “ox 
bow,” going up and down a half-score of miles te advance per- 
haps but one; like the time-worn man, who walks in and out 
among his wonted neighbors, thanking God for a green old age. 

To-day we have a sermon on purity. Seldom can we see any- 
where a perfect transparency, — in few latitudes does the atmo- 
sphere present this gift; but in many a calm-flowing stream the 
angels show us ‘‘a pure river of water, clear as crystal.” Happy 
for us if it mirror a like purity in our own breasts, and help us to 
open them to that Holy Spirit which cleanseth from all iniquity. 

Where else can we find stronger enforcements of a gospel 
humility? The proudest river on earth — Amazon or Missouri 
— is, after all, a most dependent creature. It may boast itself 
-before God and man; but let the skies keep back their liquid 
donations, let every brook, rill, and tributary along the valleys, 
on the mountain heights, and in the deep, withhold their con- 
tributions, and the haughty river would waste away and perish. 
What hast thou, O man! Which thou didst not receive? Why, 
then, glory in these things as though thou didst not receive 
them ? 

That modest stream which has hid itself in the forest, and lifts 
up a gentle murmur in its seclusion, informing the ear only of its 
course, or peering quietly through the steep wood by your road- 
side, preaches eloquently the Christ-taught doctrine, — a doctrine 
oh how unheeded amid the shows and shams of this world! — 
“He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 
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If I would inculcate stability of character, I should lead my 
pupils to the side of some ‘‘ancient river.” There, while rocks 
crumble, and hills are worn away, and forests bow to the wood- 
man’s axe, we should see that noble stream flow determinately 
on. And so will he, whose sentiments and affections have been 
quickened by the divine life, move through the earth, steadfast in 
the right, true to God, and true to man. 

Yes ; ‘and what better incentive do we need to labor and 
industry than the never-tiring river? On and on it flows, in the 
darkness and in the light, disheartened by no obstacles. From 
every fall it springs up and presses the more earnestly forward. 
Through seed-time and harvest, through summer and winter, it 
pursues its great journey. If heat and drought check its course 
for a time, it soon receives fresh supplies, and starts onward with 
renewed vigor. Nor, though bound on its surface by icy chains 
or loaded by snows, does it remit its tasks, but down in its deep 
places continues still its unimpeded way. 

Nor do rivers move on with a barren uselessness. They carry 
fertility in their waters; their banks are laden with richness; and 
the broad intervals reflect through the deep grass and the golden 
grain a tribute of gratitude. What treasures, too, do they bear 
on their bosom to distant lands and foreign marts! By them, 
aided with a spirit-power elaborated from their own waters, we 
are floated along from village to village and city to city, some- 
times in palace-like mansions. Nor may we forget the ten 
thousands wheels that move the multitudinous mills, which build 
our habitations, arid feed and clothe our bodies. Indeed, were our 
rivers and all minor streams to combine and stop their courses, 
commerce, manufactures, the mechanic arts, and, through them, 
every branch of human industry, would on the instant stand 
palsied and dumb. And we also are members one of another : 
no individual can fold his arms, and let his brain slumber, and 
cease to do good and communicate to others, without arresting, so 
far as his individual case can do it, the mighty machinery of 
human progress; yes, of human subsistence and life. 

And consider the influence of a Christian faith and a corre- 
sponding character. ‘‘He that believeth on me,” said Jesus 
Christ, ‘‘out of him shall flow rivers of living water.” And so 
it is: it gives us joy to mark the course of a truly Christian 


man. As the fair stream charms our eye by its manifold hues 
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and tints, and delights us by its diversified movements and evolu- 
tions, — now sailing calmly on like some princely ship, and now 
wheeling and curvetting like the noble steed, — so are we 
interested in every varied manifestation of human traits and 
qualities. But if what we witness is pure, generous, and in the 
image of the Father, then is the prophecy fulfilled, — ‘A man 
becomes as a river of water ina dry place.” Faith in Christ is 
eminently diffusive; practical goodness descends like the soft dew 
and the gentle rain, making green virtues spring plentifully up 
wherever it moves. 

What thanks we owe for that sacred spring opened to us by 
Christ, out of which endless streams now flow! 


** Close by its banks, in order fair, 
The blooming trees of life appear : 
Their blossoms fragrant odors give, 
And on their fruit the nations live. 


Flow, wondrous stream! with glory crowned, 
Flow on to earth’s remotest bound, 

And bear us on thy gentle wave 

To Him who all thy virtues gave.” 


Few sounds are more impressive than that of the rapids and 
falls of a mighty river, especially when heard at midnight. They 
fill us with sublime emotions, and lift the soul, as far as Nature 
can do it, toward a reverence for Him who pours these waters 
from his hand. But far more impressive is the voice of those 
waters which flow from Christ and his gospel. The day of our 
mortal life is far spent, and soon that night is to come which will 
close this our passing existence. ‘Then, as the soul looks up to its 
God, happy for it if it see no stranger face, but one long known 
and loved; for then, though deep will call unto deep, and all his 
waves aad all his billows go over us, we shall fear no evil, but rise 
above their whelming power, and be borne safely on the river of 
the water of life to the great sea of a heavenly joy and peace. 

A. B. M. 
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THESE meetings are frequently clouded by the tone of complaint 
and discouragement. Many of the speakers dwell upon the 
coldness which pervades the churches; and the laity, using 
the Convention platform as a pulpit, tell the clergy some 
wholesome truths, and manfully expose their deficiencies and 
needs in preaching. It is a good sign thus to see the hearer 
and preacher in communion; and the cause of Christ will gain 
in power and efficiency when the practical aspect of religious 
truth, as seen and felt by men in every-day life, is better known 
by the clergy. It is well at times to ear the pews preach. The 
opinions and judgment of intelligent and devout laymen are of 
great value; for they show us how the preaching strikes their 
minds. The life of the minister in his study is so unlike that 
of the working-man, that, apart from the universal wants of the 
soul, there is often little in common in their religious experiences. 
The one is formed by private meditation, intercourse with books, 
and secret prayer: the other grows up amid the storms and ab- 
sorbing cares of daily toil. Though in the depths of their hearts 
there may be the same glow of piety, like transitions of feeling, 
similar temptations, and spiritual needs, yet the form in which 
these are conceived of or expressed by the two classes is often 
very unlike. Hence the importance and value of a free conference, 
between the clergy and the laity, upon the high themes of reli- 
gion, and the best mode of presenting its truths. 

A short time since, in conversation, a pious and thoughtful 
mother of Israel frankly said, ‘‘ You ministers, it seems to me, 
betray a great lack of faith when you complain of the little 
results which are seen as a fruit of your labors. Do you not 
constantly preach to us of the duty of prayer, and the promise 
of the Holy Spirit to all who ask in a right state of heart? Do 
you not tell us, Sunday after Sunday, that God is always ready 
to bless us if we will but strive after the divine aid? If this is 
true of us, is it not true of you also? Why do you say that 
your work is hopeless; that your parish cannot be roused to a 
more living piety; that a new zeal and devotedness will never 
dawn? Do you not violate the very precepts you inculcate by 
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your doubts? If you will go on in your work, living nearer to 
@ed, in daily prayer and communion; if you will labor with 
more singleness of purpose, and a larger hope; if you will throw 
away your despondency, your reliance upon yourself alone, and, 
in the spirit of the apostle, say, ‘I can do all things through 
Christ strengthening me;’ if, in earnest prayer, you plead with 
God for the gift of the Holy Ghost, and have patience to wait 
God’s time, — your ministry will be a live one. Can a coal be 
all aglow with heat, and not have and radiate warmth? Can the 
heart be fervent, the mind earnest and devout, without giving 
forth some of its fervency and devotion? Do you believe that 
God will withdraw his holy influences without a lack of fidelity 
on your part? And, as now we are in a frank and friendly con- 
ference, and the interests are too great and solemn to be lost sight 
of by any delicacy about personal feeling, I candidly ask you, 
Do you pray in your study that God may aid you? Do you 
practically recognize the truth of the influence of the Holy Spirit ? 
Is the thought, How shall I best preach Christ, so that his truth 
may have a lodgment in the soul, producing remorse and peni- 
tence, awakening it to a perception and conviction of the deep 
guilt of disobedience to God? Is it, in fact, your chief aim, 
like Peter, to preach, in emphatic language, ‘Repent, and be 
baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost; 
for the promise is unto you and to your children, and to all that 
are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall call’? I 
do not wish you to answer to me, but to your own conscience, in 
the sight of God, when in your most sacred hours you commune 
with him.” 

Such is the spirit, rather than the exact language, in which this 
sincere and devout woman frankly, and with the deepest kindness, 
spoke. Shall we say that this is the tone of weak and sentimental 
piety? If so, it can certainly find authority in the clear and 
explicit language of the New Testament, and confirmation from 
the almost universal testimony of religious experience. 

A state of despondency or discouragement, which goes beyond 
waking up our powers to new exertion, our hearts to increased 
fidelity, and our minds to more vigorous activity, is as enfeebling 
as itis unchristian. It betrays both weakness and a lack of faith. 
If our parishes are dying, it will only hasten the event to be 
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constantly declaiming upon it. The office of the physician is to 
put re-animation, if possible, into his patient; and, if the latter 
is in a torpid state, he needs to be aroused by powerful tonics, 
not gentle opiates. To feel his pulses, and end with telling him 
their heat is very low, does not cure the disease a whit. The 
sick man needs medicine, not whining complaints. So is it in 
the deeper diseases of the soul. If religious zeal is at a low ebb 
in our parishes, if the laity do not come up to the work of Christ, 
if our churches are not as living as they ought to be, — after the 
. fact is once known, the more practical inquiry is, how they may 
be re-awakened. ‘To answer this question, we must know the 
causes of spiritual indifference. 

In order to ascertain this, we must discriminate between those 
influences which are at work in society at large, and those that 
are found in the church itself. The moving forces in the world, 
the prevailing literature, the animating spirit of the age, the 
most absorbing pursuits of men, one and all, have always more 
or less affected the condition and character of the church. Many 
of the changes through which it has passed have been produced 
by these modifying causes. Thus every denomination will always 
be affected by the combined forces which act from within and 
without. Hence, when we see all sects marked by a common 
feature, the presumption is fair, that it has its origin in causes 
common to the whole, and which lie outside of the church itself. 
Now, no fact is more evident than the general complaint of 
the coldness which pervades all religious denominations. The 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Methodists, Congregationalists, and 
Baptists, alike load their reports with laments upon the low state 
of religion. It is true, that, here and there, a specific work 
prospers, as the Ministry at Large, the Bible Cause, and the 
Tract Society. These; belonging to different denominations, grow 
in usefulness and power year by year. Still, after making these 
exceptions, truth warrants the assertion, that, numerically speak- 
ing, the churches as a whole do not increase. There is a dearth of 
zealous and devoted ministers. Societies do not multiply beyond 
the increase of population, and the expansion caused by emigra- 
tion. Revivals are the exception rather than the general rule. 
All this is so clear as to be undeniable. . 

Again: some allowance must be made for the chronic tone of 
complaint into which religious reports too often fall. Christians, 
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partaking of the spirit of society, are impatient, and cannot wait 
for the slow process of growth. They would take the kingdom 
of Satan by storm; and because the Malakoff of indifference 
withstands the first assault, and the Sevastopol of sin does not at 
once yield, they become dispirited. In addition, we crave strik- 
ing results. Not content, in our parishes, with the silent, unseen 
working of the Spirit, we desire to see God in the earthquake 
and the thunder. But he does not come in these. It is also the 
nature of genuine piety to retire from public gaze: it does not 
vaunt itself, is not puffed up, lets not its right hand know what 
its left doeth. It naturally tends to privacy, and, in obedience 
to the Saviour’s injunction, prays in the closet of the heart, 
awaiting there for the divine promise of spiritual reward. 

This is all true; but, after its entire admission, we have not yet 
the whole. The age is not pre-eminently a religious one. The 
society in which the church of to-day is found is filled with grand 
and absorbing worldly desires. It magnifies the achievements of 
man, and makes them the chief themes of boast and glorifica- 
tion. Much of the prevailing philosophy stops at second causes ; 
and the common mind is deeply tinged with glittering material 
ideas. As the power of thought is constantly bringing to light 
some new energy of-nature, and there drops from the hand of 
human skill some new wonder of art or mechanism, man gazes 
with rapt astonishment, and forgets the God who is the author 
and the controlling guide of all these forces. Nature is regarded 
as independent of God.. So, practically, man ceases to pray, 
to place reliance upon heavenly aid, and, in his religion, gradual- 
ly lets go the divine aspects of faith, —those which open to the 
soul the near and solemn relation to the infinite and all-loving 
Father. Piety runs into morality, prayer is shorn of its efficacy, 
and Providence is emptied into a general law of nature. 

These are general features which belong to society. They lie 
outside of the church, and cannot be regarded as belonging espe- 
cially to any sect. They are universal, and are not to be charged 
upon any theology. They have their drigin in multiplied causes, 
and exist independent of, and in spite of, the church. It is 
curious sometimes to see how the most opposite opinions will 
attribute results, which proceed from the above causes, to the 
neglect of or rejection of some truth. Thus, for example, 
the rationalist and reformer sees in the general religious indiffer- 
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ence the evidence that men have outgrown their old creeds, and 
need a new one. On the other hand, the evangelical Christian 
is sure that the present lapse of faith is the result of a departure 
from genuine orthodoxy. To our minds, the most prolific cause 
will be found outside of these, and in the spirit of the age. When 
we come to deal with this general irreligious tendency, it is perti- 
nent to inquire what form of Christianity is best adapted to 
counteract and change it. This, however, is an entirely distinct 
question from that of the causes which produced it. In this 
connection, we only aim to show that there are causes outside of 
the church, which, in their action, tend to produce religious 
indifference, and that no opinions are wholly chargeable for the 
existence of this prevailing tendency. 

Every sect has its strong and its weak side. The nature of 
these will depend upon the fundamental ideas and sentiments 
which gave it birth. The excess to which Calvinism is exposed 
is that of rigid dogmatism ; the extreme tendency of Methodism is 
wildness of emotion. So the danger of Unitarianism is cold- 
ness and latitudinarianism. The prominent aim of its preaching 
has been the attainment and inculcation of religious truth. 
Springing up from the intellectual side of the soul, it must, by 
the irresistible law of thought, be marked by decided intellectual 
features. -It must, from necessity, partake of this, just as Method- 
ism must pre-eminently be emotional. Hence it has always 
avoided the dangers of fanaticism, has never been guilty of ex- 
travagant zeal, is free from the taint of religious frenzy, and 
rarely loses its discretion or compromises its respectability by 
an unbecoming earnestness. It is calm, appeals more to the 
judgment than the feelings, strives to propitiate the reason and 
answer the questionings of the sceptical. But; while the strength 
and efficiency of Unitarian preaching lie in its thoughtfulness and 
intellectual features, here also will be found its peril and weakness. 
It magnifies the office of the intellect in religion, and undervalues 
the feelings and the imagination. Man is a complex being, and 
must be approached from many sides. More than half his nature 
is untouched by confining all efforts to an appeal to his rational 
faculties. In this way, many of the most effective motives by 
which the soul is made to act will be allowed to sleep. To make 
preaching operative, it is not enough that a truth be received into 
the mind as a proposition. To produce vital results, this con- 
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viction must also stir the active powers, and seize hold of the 
will. Now, it seems to us that it is precisely here that Unita- 
rian preaching is defective. It is too often content to remain 
satisfied when it has awakened the mind to the perception of 
truth, and does not bring it home to the conscience and the heart. 
The latter was the apostles’ mode of address. They sought to 
rouse the soul by the motives of fear and love; to convince each 
one of their hearers, that he, as an individual, had deep religious 
needs. Hence, at their preaching, men trembled with the con- 
viction of their sinfulness; their hearts were pricked; and they 
cried out, ‘‘ What shall we do to be saved?” The gospel was 
brought home to them, not simply as an intellectual system of 
truth, but asa regenerative power. They were alienated from God, 
and needed to be at one with him. To effect this was the aim of 
Christ. He was more than a teacher and exemplar: he was also 
a Saviour. His office did not end on the cross; for he promised 
to be always present in the church. The apostles assumed’ the 
truth of the gospel, did not admit the question of its authority, 
but went forth with the simple aim of converting the soul to it. 
Their voices rang through the land, calling upon all men every- 
where to repent. This course finds a confirmation in human 
nature. To establish a truth in the mind, it is necessary to 
bring into requisition activity of thought. But to reform a man 
in the gospel sense, or incite him to immediate and powerful 
action, his emotions must be stirred; he must be pricked with 
remorse, stung by a conviction of his wickedness, tremble at the 
consequences of his sin, be urged on by the hope of pardon, and 
awakened to the thrill of gratitude and love. That preaching 
which lets the hearers go home with the feeling of self-compla- 
cency, destitute of#the conviction of personal responsibleness to 
God, or serious, earnest views of retribution, will never break in 
upon a selfish and sinful heart. And if the preacher confines 
his thoughts to the moral side of religion, so as to make the soul 
forget, that, if it lacks God through a re-awakened divine life, it 
must spiritually waste and perish, —if he fails to bring out 
distinctly the fact, that Christ requires of his disciple a full and 
unreserved surrender of his gifts, wealth, and time, and that 
there can be no half-compromising service, no serving God and 
Mammon at the same time, —if the preacher fail to enforce these 
and kindred themes, shall we wonder at the prevalent coldness and 
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lack of zeal? It is a greater cause of wonder that one who has 
thought deeply on religion and the soul, should, in such a case, 
hope for any other result. 

Let us look at these things like true watchmen of Zion, and 
genuine prophets of the Lord. If we have overlooked a part of 
the truth, and fallen into onesidedness, let us have the honesty to 
confess our errors, and the humility that will make us deeply feel 
our shortcomings. The personal record of all effective preachers, 
from the time of the Apostle Paul to our own day, abounds in 
language that is full of the conviction of inefficiency. This state 
is rich in promise; it is the harbinger of new power. Let, then, 
no sectarian pride blind our minds to our weak points, but, with 
simplicity of soul and singleness of purpose, let us see where 
feebleness lies, and avoid its fatal consequences. 

Nothing reveals the peculiar deficiencies of Unitarian preach- 
ing more than its frequent attempt to go behind the great funda- 
mental truths of the gospel, and to prove the claims of its authority 
outside of Christ. It too rarely speaks of the supernatural truth 
of Christianity as an incontrovertible fact. How marked is this 
in contrast with the apostles’ manner of preaching! Imagine 
these first ministers as they assembled to confer on the nature of 
the work before them, and the best means of accomplishing it, to 
engage, as modern conventions have sometimes done, in discussing 
the authority of Christianity ; and then, in this state of doubt, 
fancy them preaching to the understanding of the motley crowd 
of many nations, who had come up to the great national feast ! 

Think you there would have been thousands converted to 
Christ? We are aware that we shall be met here with the asser- 
tion, that circumstances have changed, and a mode of address that 
was well adapted to that time is wholly unsuited to this age. No 
doubt of this. In a settled Christian community like ours, there 
is necd that the truth should be presented so as to commend itself 
to the understanding. But the great object of preaching has not 
changed. The merchant, and the woman of fashion, of to-day, 
need conversion as much as the Parthian and Mede, the Crete 
and Arabian, who heard Peter discourse, each in his own native 
tongue. The preacher now must vary in his methods of present- 
ing his theme, but not in the chief object or fundamental truths 
of the gospel. He who would be an effective Christian minister 


must be settled in his faith in Christ; he must accept his reli- 
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gion as an axiom beyond dispute in his own mind. Assuming 
this as an incontrovertible point, he would not then address men 
in an apologetic tone, but with the confidence and authority of 
strong conviction. Now, it is not hazardous to assert, that often 
this is not what the Unitarian preacher does. He sometimes 
unsettles the mind of the hearer upon the very first truths of the 
Gospels by his discussion of the proof upon which they rest. 
This is a fatal weakness in addressing a mixed and popular 
audience. Far better for him, having come to a clear and firm 
conviction in his own mind, to take the truth of the gospel as 
granted, and show his own strong faith by the deep earnestness 
with which he strives to convert men to it. His unstableness is 
always fraught with weakness; and, as we yield up a sceptical 
and doubting spirit to the lofty, energizing influences of a hearty 
faith, there will come a new power. 

We need also, in addition, to trust more to the spontaneous 
outgush of fervor, and not to chill our piety by a fear of express- 
ing emotion. It is only as men’s hearts are deeply stirred that 
the most effective motives direct the will. Great revolutionary 
periods, which are lighted up with the noblest deeds, are always 
times of intense emotional excitement. The sentiments of the 
moral nature are stronger than the convictions of the understand- 
ing. Those who rely wholly on the latter, will never, in their 
own persons, become, to any marked degree, patriots, martyrs, 
or saints. The same principles hold true of preaching. Those 
master-spirits of the pulpit, like Whitefield, Massillon, Bourdaloue, 
who have held a commanding sway over men, and produced 
marked immediate results in the individual, have appealed to the 
motive forces of the human heart, and brought them to bear upon 
the will. As far as any preaching fails to do this, it will not 
reach the conscience, and awaken the holiest sentiments of piety : 
it will lack pungency, directness, and power to rouse men to 
action. 

This tendency to regard religion exclusively in its intellectual 
aspects has other perils. It is prone to philosophize more than 
to believe. Scepticism, as a mental state, is blasting in its influ- 
ence. Itis death to all that is self-sacrificing and holy. It never 
conceived of a lofty moral purpose, never executed a noble deed. 
It blights all it touches. A church that is afflicted by this must 
die ; ruin and waste will come to it. ‘Faith is the parent of all 
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true benevolent reform and missionary effort. This alone will 
inspire to self-denying zeal and unflagging earnestness. Christ 
always insisted upon this with peculiar emphasis. Have faith in 
God. ‘For verily I say unto you, that whosoever shall say 
unto this mountain, Be thou removed, and be thou cast into the 
sea, and shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that those 
things which he saith shall come to pass, he shall have whatso- 
ever he saith. Therefore I say unto you, What things soever ye 
desire when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall 
have them.” How it is possible to state the power and value of 
faith in general, and especially faith in the efficacy of prayer, in 
stronger and more explicit language than this, it is difficult to 
conceive. Still, with these cheering and stimulating words, how 
often we falter! Our prayers lose their fervency in consequence 
of our speculative opinions about their efficacy. We come first 
to doubt the value of prayer itself, as a condition of the coming 
of the Holy Spirit, then limit it to a reflex influence upon the 
person who engages in it, until, practically, many end in not 
praying at all. How few of our families, even those who are 
members of our churches, have family prayer! And yet, if we 
are honest in our assertion that we accept the Bible-teaching 
upon this point, ought this tobe so? The apostles prayed for 
their brethren, and, in turn, asked of them their prayers. So 
also Christ, in the above and other passages, makes the case 
avery clear one. ‘‘If ye, then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him! ” 

Every sect has its own work. We must not estimate them 
all by the same standard of judgment. The different denomina- 
tions may be likened to so many trees in an orchard: one is a 
pear, another a peach, and another an apple. Each must bear 
its own fruit. Cana peach-tree bear apples? or a plum, peaches ? 
So is it with the varied religious sects. ach will have a special 
work : it can do that better than any thing else. When we or- 
ganize a series of efforts, such as the printing and circulation of 
books, the extension of the work by varied missionary labors, and 
plans to unite our societies upon some general basis of action, we 
do something definite and to the point. The moment we work 
for a cause, our interest in it imcreases. And these plans, be- 
sides their intrinsic importance, have this additional value, — 
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they will quicken our zeal in the cause of religion. Only let us 
throw away our doubts and fears, and engage in it heartily ; and, 
as a result independent of the achievements of the specific object, 
a more vital spiritual interest will be awakened. 

In conclusion, it seems to us that the times have hopeful aspects. 
There never was a period when a deeper earnestness and serious- 
ness pervaded our pulpits. There is an evident growth in piety; 
there is an increased attention given to the divine side of religion. 
We are unfolding a more fervent and heart-sanctifying Chris- 
tology. The current of Unitarian preaching is towards the 
religion which springs up from experience, and finds a lodgment 
in the common consciousness, rather than to the excesses of 
rationalism. There is a gravitating movement towards the great 
central Christian doctrines which underlie the varied branches 
of Christ’s church. We have, more than formerly, greater confi- 
dence in prayer and the influences of the Holy Spirit, as follow- 
ing a living faith in Christ. All this is too obvious to be more 
than stated. Now, shall we say, that, in a period of growing 
spiritual life, we are struck with decay? This would be revers- 
ing the great law of life. We may be in a state of transition : 
this is not death. S. W. B, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


“Tr’s all over with us, Edith; and you'll have to give up your 
party and your finery for the present,” said Walter Tilden to his 
wife, on his return from town, one evening in early spring. 

‘‘T don’t understand you, Mr. Tilden,” was the short reply. 

“ Well, see if you can understand this: Carter and Tilden have 
failed, — smashed up entirely, — can’t pay fifty cents on a dollar ! 
Understand that, eh?”’ 

‘Yes; but I suppose you will do as others do, — pay what 
you can, and continue on as before.” 

“If we do, you can’t go on the same as you have been doing, 
Edith. The fact is, you’ve been too extravagant, and I can’t 
afford it any longer; so now you must retrench.” 
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“OF course, I will give up the party for the present; but I 
see no necessity of making any other change. I’m sure Mrs. 
F and Mrs. K dressed just as elegantly after their 
husbands’ failure as before: so shall I. You know, Walter, how 
people will talk if I don’t!” 

‘I know how they should talk if you do; and I know, more- 
over, if we had lived prudently, as we ought to have done, we 
shouldn’t have been in for such a large failure as this. However, 
it’s no use arguing with a woman who knows nothing about busi- 
ness. Only no more bills at for jewelry. Do you hear, 
Edith, eh?” 

“‘Oh! of course not, at present,” answered Mrs. Tilden; “ but 
you'll be all right again in a few months. I'll go to some water- 
ing-place in the summer ; and, when we return here in the autumn, 
you will have every thing arranged; so we shall not be obliged 
to make any change in our style of living. I shall put a good 
face on it, and not be looked down upon by Mrs. Beltravers, or 
any of that haughty set!” 

‘That’s a good joke, to be sure! Why, Beltravers and Com- 
pany have failed too, — one of the heaviest failures in the city: 
so you’ve nothing to dread there.” 

‘Well, I’m not sorry. Her pride needed bringing down. To 
think of her slighting me as she has done lately, and taking up 
with that Mrs. Selby! I hope she’ll have to live as meanly as 
the Selbys do.” 

‘Take care, Edith! take care! I don’t pretend to understand 
women; and I suppose you’re all about alike: but, it strikes me, 
you better not say much about the Selbys. I don’t know why you 
cut them so confoundedly as you have, when you used to be 
always talking about them before Selby got down in the world. 
But I’ve no time to give to these matters. Only remember, 
Edith, no more extravagance. Understand, eh?” 

And, without waiting for an answer, the good-natured and 
weakly-indulgent husband went out, and left his wife to her own 
meditations. 

These were not so unpleasant as might have been supposed, 
from the nature of her husband’s communications; for she, like 
many another weak and silly woman, had a great deal of obstinate 
persistence in any matter she was resolved upon. She had mar- 


ried Walter Tilden, not from so old-fashioned and common-place 
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a sentiment as love, but because his situation and prospects were 
such as to give her the position and wealth she so much desired. 
Having married for these objects, she was determined to have 
them at any cost; and she was now resolved, that, some way or 
other, her husband should furnish her with any thing her extra- 
vagant habits and capricious whims required. He could do as 
other merchants did, and she could do as the wives of others did. 
Her “others” unfortunately belonged to that class of people 
whose principles were always subordinate to their desires, and 
who deem it no sin to spend in luxurious self-indulgence what, 
in justice, is the property of their creditors. 

Mr. Tilden, on his part, was not quite so ready to subscribe to 
his wife’s reasoning, and would, but for her opposition, gladly 
have retrenched in his expenses at once. But what she could not 
win from him by coaxing and flattery, she was pretty sure of 
doing by sulks and ill-humor. Himself one of the best-natured 
men in the world, he could bear any thing better than a frosty 
atmosphere or a lowering sky at home; and the end of all his 
attempts to induce his wife to pursue a different course from that 
which she preferred was usually, ‘‘ Well, well, Edith! don’t sulk, 
and you shall do as you like.” 

Poor Mrs. Tilden was one of that large class of ill-educated 
females, who, without being positively wicked, or entirely devoid of 
principle, are yet so weak and selfish, that they are utterly blind 
to their true duty and their highest happiness, and, in their con- 
duct, appear as if their folly was actual vice. Evidently she was 
a cause of her husband’s misfortune; for her extravagant expendi- 
tures so exceeded his means of meeting them by the ordinary 
profits of trade, that he persuaded his partner —a rash man in 
business — into some large speculations, which seemed to promise 
a speedy fortune to them both; and the consequence was their 
failure, and almost utter ruin. The vain and selfish woman kept 
to her resolution, and made not the slightest change in her man- 
ner of living or her style of dress; and Mr. Tilden consoled him- 
self for his wife’s extravagance by his favorite maxim, that all 
women were about alike, —a maxim very agreeable for him to 
believe just then. 

Far different was the course pursued by Mrs. Beltravers when 
informed by her husband of his failure. It was a heavy blow to 
her; not that she could not cheerfully bear the change in their 
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circumstances, — for she was not dependent on luxury for her 
happiness, — but she knew how great a trial it must be to Mr. 
Beltravers, who had so long maintained an honorable standing 
among the honorable merchants of Boston; and she felt it far 
more on his account than her own. Now, too, she was just 
beginning to learn the true value of wealth, and was becoming 
generous and charitable from principle rather than impulse, and 
was just coming to the realization of the greatest happiness riches 
confer, — the ability of ministering to the wants of others. 

‘It is mysterious to me,” she said to her husband, as they sat 
talking over his unfortunate affairs one evening, “that I should 
be deprived of the means of doing good, just as I am learning the 
luxury of it.” 

“Tt is more mysterious to me,” replied Mr. Beltravers, ‘‘ how 
I could ever have been induced to embark in this Australia ven- 
ture, — at such a period of commercial distress, too!” 

‘Ts it really a bad failure? Will you not be able to pay all 
your debts ?”’ 

‘Tt shall never be said that Beltravers and Company did not 
pay their debts to the full, principal and interest !’’ was the proud 
reply; ‘‘but it will take time, and we must be prudent. We 
should clear off all our liabilities at once, if we could only collect 


what is due to us; but two-thirds of our notes are, for immediate 
use, not much better than waste paper.” 

Well, we will not be disheartened, then, if time will remedy 
the trouble,” replied Mrs. Beltravers cheerfully. ‘I can teach 
or give lessons in music and drawing, and so contribute something 
towards our support; and Willie shall not be any burden upon 


you.” 


‘T did not know that you would feel like keeping Willie now, 
Julia. It will be some years before I shall be able to retrieve 
my fortune wholly.” 

‘Have you any objections to my keeping him?” asked Mrs. 
Beltravers, anxiously. 

‘By no means; on the contrary, I should be very sorry to 
part with him: but, in our changed circumstances, he may be a 
great care to you.” 

‘Don’t distress yourself on that account. I shall not give up 
Willie voluntarily, you may be sure. I can teach him myself for 
years to come, and can make my own and his clothes beside; and 
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we'll get a snug little place, and dismiss all our servants, if need 


be; and you shall see what a notable housewife I will make!” 


T see,” replied her husband, much relieved at her cheerful- 


hess, ‘‘ that you will make the best of it.” 


‘Why, my dear, it is only going back to what it was before 
I married you. To be sure, I never did much housekeeping 
then, for I was at school most of the time; but I used to help 
Aunt G in light work, and was always my own dressmaker 
and milliner. And, now I am so rich in you and Willie, I can 
surely do a great deal more than I ever did then.” 

“Tf nothing more comes of this failure, I shall at least have 
made the discovery, that my wife is a‘jewel worth more to me 
than all my fortune. Julia, I never knew there was so much in 
you before.” 

‘Complimentary, Mr. Beltravers!” was the laughing reply 
that hid the feeling Mrs. Beltravers did not care to display. 
** But wait till you’ve proved the jewel, before you pronounce too 
confidently upon its value. It’s easier to say what you will do 
than to do it when the time comes. But I really have no fears 
for the future, if”’ and she hesitated. 

“Tf what, Julia?” 

‘Tf there is to be no injury to your fair fame and good name.” 

‘There will be none, as these are times to try the best credit. 
I have been foolishly rash, perhaps; but no one shall suffer but 
ourselves.” 

** All will be well, then.” 

Thus stood matters with the two families, whom a common 
misfortune had overtaken; and it showed, more plainly than pros- 
perity had ever done, how wide a. gulf separated them. Fora 
while people talked, — as, in city or village, people always will 
talk, — some in friendly interest, and some in idle gossip, about 
the affairs and probable conduct of Mrs. Beltravers and Mrs. 
Tilden. Those who only looked on the surface of things in form- 
ing their judgments said it would kill Mrs. Tilden; and Mrs. 
Beltravers would never be willing to give up her grand house and 
beautiful grounds, but would be just as haughty as ever; although, 
of course, all her fine plans for the boy she had adopted would be 
overthrown, and she would return him to Miss Leslie again. 

The loss of fortune, however, did not kill Mrs. Tilden, as was 
predicted; for the very good reason, that she did not make any 
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change whatever in her manner of living or expenditures in con- 
sequence of it. How she was able to keep up appearances, under 
such circumstances, is quite beyond the power of one wholly 
innocent of the art of supporting luxury without means to explain. 
What her future course will be, or that of her husband, whose 
interests she had never learned to consider her own, is only to be 
inferred from the character and conduct of those who have pre- 
ceded them on the same uncertain stage, whose parts of selfish 
frivolity and idle luxury, being played out consistently to the end, 
have gone to render to their Lord and Judge their account of the 
stewardship with which they had been intrusted. 

And Mrs. Beltravers,— although there was no perceptible 
change in her appearance or manners (excepting Mrs. D—— 
said she wore the very same hat she did in the autumn), there 
was to be a very marked one in her mode of living: for Mr. Bel- 
travers’s fine house and grounds were advertised for sale; and it 
was reported that the family were to remove to C , 2 quiet 
town on the line of the —— Railroad, — the ill-natured said, 
because Mrs. Beltravers was too proud to toil in poverty in a 
place where she had lived in wealth. Her friends, however, knew 
she had gone there temporarily to reside with her infirm uncle 
(now a widower, and childless, to whom she owed a daughter’s 
duty), until Mr. Beltravers could make such arrangement of his 
affairs as would enable him to see how he really stood, and could 
determine upon some plan for the future. 

Presuming upon the interest of the readers of this simple nar- 
rative in Mrs. Beltravers, who represents a large class in society, 
the following letter, written by her to Miss Leslie (then Mrs. 
Lester), in June, after she was fairly established in her new home, 
is here given, although not strictly belonging to the date of this 
story : — 

‘Fancy me, dear Esther, occupant, mistress, and manager of 
my uncle’s large, old-fashioned house, which has a counterpart in 
one which crowns M Hill. It is the old family mansion; 
but my uncle did not reside here, as you know, when I was a girl, 
and consequently it is in every respect a new home tome. I take 
great pleasure in thinking I am now living where my father’s 
childhood was passed, — that father whose love I never knew, but 
whose memory is endeared to me by the good name he bequeathed 
to his child as her only legacy. 
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“Tn this grand old house, — grand, I say; because the rooms 
are large and airy, and the spacious hall, which runs throughout 
the length of it, with a door at either end, gives one a feeling of 
space and expansion not always found in our cut-up, modern 
dwellings, — Willie and I enjoy life with a zest some of our worn- 
out ladies of fashion would give a good deal to experience; and I 
scarcely know which of the two is the more childish, at times. I, 
however, am, perforce, on my dignity, for the most part; being 
the responsible head of the establishment (whose domestic labors 
are performed by one faithful woman), teacher of a class of young 
ladies in French and Italian, and in music also, and my own and 
Willie’s workwoman. 

“That I am really happy, you will be convinced, when I tell 
you, that I recall your numerous dear, cross lectures, sarcastic 
remarks about society in general, and your friend in particular, 
sententious and laconic rejoinders to innocent vindications of my 
own conduct, &c., &c., with real pleasure, and strive to profit by 
them. I am not idle, you may be sure, with so much on my 
hands, in addition to the personal charge of Willie, who is with me 
always when he is not frolicking out of doors, or sitting with 
my uncle, who wins him, as he won me, by his placid, benevo- 
lent look and kindly smile, when he took me years ago, a father- 
less and motherless orphan, to his heart and home. Mr. Beltravers 
is so engaged in arranging his business affairs, that at present he is 
only able to come out here twice a week; and then it is such a 
matter of rejoicing, that we really experience more concentrated 
happiness than when we met every day. 

‘You, Esther, who have known me so long amid other scenes 
and pursuits, can scarcely realize how much, how intensely, I 
enjoy country life, — real country life, such as we have here. 
With Willie by the hand, I explore woods, fields, and lanes; rest- 
ing beside some little brook, under the shade of a friendly tree, or 
on some mossy stone on the hillside. I try to teach my boy — 
he is mine, Esther; you must not take him from me — from the 
great book of nature; and, with his active and inquiring mind, he 
is ready to study and understand; and, from nature, it seems the 
easiest thing in the world to lead him to nature’s God. Indeed, 
so ready is his young mind to receive with undoubting faith great 
and solemn mysteries, which perplex those who exult in their 
own wisdom, that I am astonished that there is not more religious 
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culture bestowed upon a soil apparently so rich as that of child- 
hood. I used to be struck with the naturalness of Louise and 
Charlie Selby in their allusions to religious subjects, which they 
would speak of as freely as of any other matter of common interest ; 
thus proving that they had been taught that religion is life, and 
not something distinct from it, or only an adjunct to it. 

‘For myself, I have always, as you know, Esther, been reli- 
gious in sentiment. Now am striving to become so in practice ; 
and I think nothing has contributed so largely to this result as 
the feeling, that I am responsible for Willie’s spiritual as well 
as temporal welfare. One may be careless where only himself is 
concerned, and think little of it; but when it comes to making 
impressions for weal or woe, which shall be more enduring than 
marble or brass, upon the mind of a young immortal, the case is 
widely different. I have been thoughtless enough, as you well 
know; but, had it pleased my heavenly Father to give me chil- 
dren, I should ere this, I think, ame had a religious sense of my 
responsibilities. 

‘Much as I enjoy here in my quiet, rural home, and intense 
as is the inward life which I am leading, and which awakens 
powers and faculties I had not dreamed of possessing, I should not 
prefer such a spot for a permanent residence. Away from the 
sea, whose hoarse voice is ever musical to me, from early associa- 
tions, I feel at times shut out from the grandest emblem of 
eternity God has bestowed upon us, — that 


‘Glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests ! — in all time, 
Calm or convulsed, in breeze or gale or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving, — boundless, endless, and sublime ; 
The image of eternity; the throne 
Of the Invisible.’ 


‘‘ Sometimes, when the spirit of unrest is upon me, and I long 
for a glimpse of that stern friend of my childhood, I climb the 
loftiest hill the neighborhood affords, and try to fancy I am stand- 
ing on M—— Hill, where we have so often stood together; and, 
closing my eyes, the whole beautiful view is daguerreotyped upon 
my mind’s vision. I see the pretty village at my left; to the 
right, the green valleys of the open country; below me, the ex- 
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tended marsh, which, intersected by the winding N—— River, 
and dotted here and there with miniature lakes, looks like an 
emerald mantle starred with silver; while the grand bay and its 
beautiful islands (tributaries to the city’s prosperity), and the 
still grander ocean, afar off as eye can reach, rolls on its un- 
changing course, its waters kept in check by Him who has said, 
‘Thus far shalt thou go; and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed.’ But I open my eyes, and the mirage of my fancy 
vanishes; and I look around on scenes peaceful, quiet, and beau- 
tiful, it is true, but not the scene I love so well, and had so fondly 
pictured in my memory. I need not tell you, that, with these 
feelings, in which my husband fully sympathizes, we look forward 
to making M our home once more, at some future day. 
Meantime, I shall grapple with the stern realities, as well as drink 
of the pure pleasures, of life as it is here, and strive to be ‘up 
and doing, with a heart for any fate.’ 

“This new mine that I am working — to wit, the hitherto 
undeveloped resources I find within myself — quite compensates 
for the loss of velvets and brocades, operas and parties, &e. By 
the way, Esther, you will believe this is a primitive place, when I 
tell you that I have in my class three or four accomplished, well- 
educated girls, for their age, who have never learned to waltz; 
not from want of opportunity to learn either, but because their 
parents were so shockingly old-fashioned as to think it impaired 
the delicacy of the young mind to receive such familiarities 
from the other sex, even under the inspiration of music. This 
for your especial edification and pleasure. Candor obliges me to 
confess, that one of these ladies is a model of true, lovely woman- 
hood, in cultivation and refinement; and the others are women of 
good common-sense. So, why they should be so bigoted and 
prudish, in this liberal age of the world, I can’t say. 

“To conclude this lengthy epistle, you must come here in July, 
if you can persuade your — the doctor to accompany you. I 
don’t want you without him; for I have a great curiosity to see 
how you mutually comport yourselves; and I have already, in 
imagination, engaged rooms and board for our sweet friend Mrs. 
Selby, and her family, where country air and an out-door life, and 
freedom from care, shall bring back the rose so long banished from 
her cheek, and revive those twin buds of hers. It is true, I 
have not yet consulted her with regard to the precise location; 
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which will be necessary, I suppose, before she is installed here in 
propria persond, although I have been empowered to treat upon 
the subject at my discretion. I shall look out for her physical 
wants; while she, all unawares, will prove the good physician to my 
moral health. How much I think of you both, recalling the old 
fable of the Sun and the Wind, as I dwell upon your different 
modes of influence! Only, in justice to you, Esther, I never did 
think the fable quite true to nature. The wind should have 
despoiled the traveller of his cloak, despite himself; as you some- 
times made me see the justice of your censures, when I would not 
own it; while Mrs. Selby affected me by the silent and unobtru- 
sive influence of her truly Christian life, as the sun caused his 
rays to fall upon the unresisting traveller.” 


Affairs were beginning to assume a brighter aspect in the cot- 
tage-home around which centres the chief interest of this narrative. 
Mrs. Selby, after weeks of physical prostration, was slowly re- 
gaining health and strength, — very slowly, it is true, but still 
she was gaining; and Mr. Selby, in his gratitude to God that he 
had spared to him her who was the light of his household, found 
another link in that lengthening chain which was now slowly but 
surely connecting his earthly with his eternal life. The kind 
friends who had ministered to her wants during her own and her 
children’s sickness, with a zeal and earnestness which proved their 
disinterested affection for her, did not desert her now, in that try- 
ing period of an invalid’s convalescence, when gradually returning 
strength induces a naturally active person to make efforts beyond 
the power of performance. 

All Mrs. Selby’s neglected and accumulated winter’s work lay 
before her; and she sometimes tried to use her needle, when she 
was totally unequal to the task, until Mrs. Grant warmly expostu- 
lated with her, and insisted upon taking home some shirts which 
Mr. Selby was in immediate need of; while Mrs. Alden pleaded 
abundant leisure, and a fondness for such work, as a reason for fitting 
out little Louise; and Mrs. Lester never made her frequent visits 
to the cottage without her thimble in her pocket; and it was 
surprising how much she managed to accomplish. Mrs. Selby 
received all this kindness in the spirit in which it was rendered, 
and as willingly as she herself would have performed the same 
acts for another, had it been in her power. She had none of that 
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false pride which is hurt at receiving favors from sincere friends 
in the hour of need; although she was unwilling to tax them 
beyond what the necessities of the case required. Indeed, all 
who knew her, young or old, seemed desirous to testify their 
kindly feeling in some way or other. 

Dr. Clarke’s unwearied kindness and attention to her and her 
family, which she felt silver and gold could never repay, was 
another proof of the general interest and sympathy in her. The 
good physician, whose offices bring him into the houses which he 
visits in hours of darkest shade as well as of brightest hope; who, 
in his practice, acquires a knowledge of guilt and sin and woe, 
which saddens the bravest heart, and would give the most gloomy 
views of human nature were it not for that sunny side of the 
same picture which is presented to his inspectioh in the patient 
endurance, Christian resignation, and holy faith, of many who 
bear their cross of mortal ill in the spirit of Him who died that 
we might-live, — what a noble ministry is his! How often has 
the word fitly spoken by him been blessed to the eternal welfare 
of the heart-stricken and repentant, whom his duties often bring 
him into intimate relations with, compensating for days and nights 
of anxiety ! 

The Rev. Mr. , also, upon whose ministry Mr. Selby was 
a constant attendant, had proved himself a true friend and pastor 
in her hour of affliction, and now no less so in her season of re- 
turning health. She had made his acquaintance at the time of - 
her husband’s sickness in the summer; and his visits had been as 
frequent since that time as his duties, and other calls upon his 
time, would allow. 

Mrs. Payson had insisted upon doing some knitting for Mrs. 
Selby, in her desire to give some practical token of her interest. 
Johnny Grant brought her, when he had them, fragrant bouquets 
of carnations and rose-geraniums of his own cultivation; and 
Clarence Alden always begged of his mother to be the bearer of 
flowers, and was ever anxious to render any little service in his 
power. The first time Mrs. Selby saw Clarence, after Charlie’s 
death, she was quite overcome, remembering the watchful care 
with which he had placed and held her boy upon his pony the 
last time she had seen them together. When Clarence returned 
home, he said, thoughtfully, to his mother, — 

‘Mamma, can you tell me what makes Mrs. Selby look so 
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beautiful, when she is so sad? She isn’t rosy, or any thing 
so pretty as Miss G——; but she looked lovely to-day when I 
saw her, though the tears did come into her eyes, and she couldn’t 
speak at first. I knew she was thinking of Charlie.” 

“She is beautiful, my boy, because her true Christian spirit 
shines in her face. I hope you will learn to value such beauty, 
Clarence, as is given by a pure heart and a holy life. It is an 
evidence of the reality of that religion which light-minded and 
frivolous people consider so gloomy, and as interfering with 
the pleasures of life, when in reality it gives true enjoyment 
to life.” 

“Oh! how can they think so, mamma? I’m sure the best 
people I know are the most cheerful, as Mrs. Selby was to-day, 
after a minute, — as you are always, mamma. And there’s David 
Murchison, — why, you can’t think what a cheerful man he is 
there, in his sick-chair: he’s good, I know. - And, now I think 
of it, when he’s talking about the goodness of God to him, I’ve 
seen him look almost as beautiful as Mrs. Selby, homely as he is 
sometimes. That must be the beauty of the soul, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Alden could scarcely repress a smile at the enthusiasm of 
her son, although she was deeply gratified that he could discern a 
kindred expression upon the face of the coarse-featured, sandy- 
haired Scotchman to that upon the delicate countenance of Mrs. 
Selby. The stream cannot rise higher than its source; neither 
can the human mind appreciate that of which it has no concep- 
tion. That her child could do so now, was a proof to the fond 
mother, that in his young heart the elements of future religious 
growth and life had already been divinely wrought upon. 

‘‘Mamma,” said Clarence, after a pause, “I hope you and 
father didn’t object to my giving that gold-piece to David. He 
told me you knew all about it.” 

‘No, my child: we were both much gratified that you should 
prefer ministering to the wants of a needy fellow-creature in pre- 
ference to indulging yourself.” 

“Why, I couldn’t bear to think of anybody’s being hungry, 
you know, mamma; and it wasn’t half so much for me to do as 
for Johnny Grant to give him a dollar for a carnation he wanted 
to sell, when he said anybody might have it for a quarter. I 
asked Johnny why he gave him so much; and he-said it was 
hecause David needed it, and he should get more than a dollar’s 
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worth of goodness out of it. And, to be sure, he has carried his 
pinks, with some rose-geranium leaves, to Mrs. Selby, for some 
time past. He knew she was very fond of flowers, and had none 
in the cottage; and so he has done this. That’s what I call being 
generous: for Johnny, for all he’s such a sober little chap, is as 
fond of flowers as he can be; and yet he gives them away as fast 
as they come.” 

“Do not tell Johnny you have told me this, Clarence; but 
bring him home with you some day, and I will give him a bou- 
quet, and some plants beside, that will flower this spring.” 

‘Oh, how kind, mamma! I’m so glad, Johnny’s such a noble 
fellow! Only think, all the bad boys in school call him sneak 
and tell-tale and Master Meddlesome, because he wouldn’t let 
poor little Sam Lee bear the blame that belonged to Jack Thorn- 
ton about upsetting an inkstand! Johnny’ll be a good man, I 
know, if he’s slow at his books; and he isn’t half so slow in Latin 
either as he used to be, now that Mr. Selby has helped him so 
much.”’ 

* Has he helped him all winter?” 

“Yes, mamma. Mrs. Selby said it didn’t disturb her usually 
to have him there; and, when she was too unwell, they went into 
the kitchen, Johnny said. Johnny said it did him a world of 
good.”’ 

*‘ How much good, my dear?” said Mrs. Alden, smiling. 

“Oh! I meant a great deal of good. I guess Johnny’ll be 
a judge in earnest one of these days, mamma. I hope he will, 
and then the boys will remember how they used to make fun 
of him.” 

‘Not from such a motive, my son, I hope, do you wish that 
he may be a judge.”’ ; 

“Oh, no! not all that; but then I should like to have them 
feel ashamed of treating him so. Now for a ride on Prince to see 
nursey. Do you know she’s more cheerful than she used to be, 
I think? Good-by, mamma!” 

And good-by, generous, noble, happy Clarence Alden; and 
good-by, staid, substantial Johnny Grant! If Clarence be not 
some day one of the merchant princes of Boston, after the genuine 
stamp of those who have left their mark upon their country as 
well as their city, and if Johnny be not a man of note in one of 
the professions, and distinguished for sterling principle, sound 
sense, and just discrimination, then the promise of their early 
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years will have been blighted, and many hearts made sad. But 
that promise will not fail. Children of righteous, God-fearing 
parents, especially children of pious, devoted mothers, they will, 
in their lives and deeds, rise up and call them blessed. 


“The time of your engagement with me has nearly expired, 
Mr. Selby,” said Mr. Watkins one morning in the early part of 
March; ‘‘and—ahem!—lI wished to speak with you in regard 
to the subject. As you are used to me and my business, and 
have really proved very faithful, I shouldn’t mind paying you a 
handsome salary now, rather than make a change, — say eighteen 
hundred dollars a year. What do you think of it?” This Mr. 
Watkins said in a confident, half-patronizing air, as if certain such 
a very liberal offer could not be refused. 

“‘T am obliged to you, Mr. Watkins; but I have already con- 
cluded an arrangement with the house of Stetson and Harris, and 
am to enter their firm as junior partner in May.” . 

“Indeed! —’pon honor!—ahem! Why didn’t you consult 
me, Mr. Selby, before taking such a step? Perhaps I could have 
done better by you than that. This being junior partner in a 
house like theirs doesn’t always amount to much.” 

‘In my case, it will be different: the terms are very satisfac- 
tory to me. Mr. Stetson was an old friend of my father. In 
fact, I could not wish or ask for a situation more to my advantage 
than this. As to consulting you, sir, I had no reason to suppose 
that my services were particularly valuable to you.” 

“Why, you know, Selby, I have always had a high opinion of 
your mercantile abilities, and have placed great confidence in you; 
so I think it would only have been friendly to have told me of 
this a little sooner.” 

“Mr. Watkins,” replied Mr. Selby, coldly but calmly, “it is 
useless to discuss the past. Had you treated me, as though you 
considered my services valuable to you, at a period when I was 
depressed and cast down, and, in consequence of my own folly, 
friendless, you could have bound me to your interests for life. 
That you did not choose to do so, is not my fault. Perhaps 
you consider it a part of the machinery of businesg to treat your 
clerks as if they were only automatons. If so, you have, in 
the present instance, but reaped the natural fruit of your own 
sowing.”’ 

23* 
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‘But business is business, you know, Selby, as I have told 
you before. When you're a business‘man on your own account, 
you'll take a different view of these matters. However, if the 
bargain’s made, it’s no use to talk about it; but, ’pon honor! I 
think I was entitled to a little more consideration.” 

And Mr. Watkins made a hasty and undignified retreat from 
his counting-room, inwardly cursing his own folly at having lost 
the services of a man who had become almost indispensable to him. 
It was with him, however, as it often is with those who pride 
themselves on their worldly wisdom, whose very shrewdness, as 
they consider it, defeats their own interests. 

But if Mr. Selby’s arrangement with the firm of Stetson and 
Harris was a disappointment to Mr. Watkins, on account of the 
loss and trouble he would incur thereby, it was a far greater dis- 
appointment to Mr. Alden, who had hoped to make some atone- 
ment for his severe treatment of the son of an old friend and 
patron by establishing him anew in business. But this wish of 
his heart was anticipated by Mr. Stetson, who made proposals to 
Mr. Selby, prior to a proposition from Mr. Alden, to enter his firm. 
It was with deep regret that he informed his wife of his disap- 
pointment at not being able to make what he considered just 
reparation for his error. 

“But why should you grieve about it, Herbert,” said Mrs. 
Alden, ‘‘if Mr. Selby’s prospects are so good ?”’ 

‘Because I shall never cease to think that I was needlessly 
harsh with him, poor fellow; and I wished to make him, if pos- 
sible, some compensation for all he had suffered on my account.’ 

‘Your feelings are natural; but I am quite sure neither Mr. 
nor Mrs. Selby feels that you did wrong; and the trials he has 
endured have made a new man of him.” 

‘His being made a new man, Emily, is not owing to any kind- 
ness on my part. Iam rightly punished for my pride; for the 
truth is, before Selby got the place with Watkins, I felt that I 
had been too hasty with him, and nothing but my pride prevented 
me from taking him back again. Alas that our evil passions 
should have such power over us! But what I have suffered these 
years, on his account, you cannot imagine. I have again and 
again seen befdre me his father, with his venerable face and dig- 
nified figure, and heard him say, as he did in one of the last 
interviews I had with him, ‘Herbert, look after my boy: he is 
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rash and impulsive, and will need a watchful friend when I am 
gone.’ And I promised him that I would, and broke the promise, 
in the spirit, if not to the letter, to one who was the friend of my 
boyhood, and the founder of my fortune.”’ 

-And Mr. Alden walked hastily backward and forward, too 
much disturbed to say more. 

Mrs. Alden sat by in sympathizing silence. She had not 
before known of this promise on the part of her husband to Mr. 
Selby’s dying parent; and she understood how troubled a nature 
so noble as his must be at the recollection of the manner in which 
he had fulfilled his trust. But, at the same time, she was well 
convinced in her own mind, that the discipline had been salutary 
to Mr. Selby, in a worldly as well as a spiritual regard; and that 
it had had a great effect upon Mr. Alden, in subduing that pride 
which was one of his most marked characteristics. Indeed, of 
late he had been much less reserved in his manners, and much 
more companionable, than formerly. Thus she felt that she could 
see how ‘“‘all things work together for good to them that love 
God.” 


DISCIPLINE. 


* And God who hears, 
Through seraphs’ songs, the sound of tears.’’ 


“No more frolics to-night, Bertie, Aggie’s so tired. It’s quite 
time those mischievous eyes were shut with sleep.” And, un- 
clasping the grasp of the rosy, baby-hands in her tumbled curls, 
Agnes Leigh sank into a great arm-chair; while the boy, still 
clinging to her, laid the soft bloom of his cheek close to hers. 
Softly rocking to and fro, the sunshine in her heart stealing 
out in’a peaceful smile upon her face, there, in that home, so 
guarded by love, comfort, and luxury from every ungratified 
desire, did any shadow of coming darkness cross the vision of 
the dreaming. girl? No: her thoughts wandered backward 
through the pleasant ways her life had been led into; and for- 
ward with a hopeful, joyous confidence in that future, to her 
expectant hope overhung with no clouds too heavy for their 
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relieving rain, — no burdens heavier than the light and precious 
weightin her arms. 

Grief had not yet come, testing the sweet, grateful confidence 
which sought the Father with its daily and nightly thanksgiving ; 
and, in the unbroken home, the graces of a pure, true, and loving 
spirit had won her a charmed place. The flower had been 
nurtured by the sunlight into fragrant bloom. How would the 
desolating midnight leave it? 

As her dreams led her through their pleasant maze, a chaise 
drove quickly to the house, and stopped. She rose as the front- 
door, flung back, admitted her father, just come from business in 
the neighboring city. He looked careworn and troubled; and, 
though little Bertie welcomed him with his most eager, dancing | 
smiles, he hardly spoke, but refused the offered baby-embrace with 
‘Not now, Bertie, boy; papa’s head aches,” and passed up stairs 
into his wife’s room; while Agnes, following, carried the baby, 
quite grave from his unexpected repulse. 

In her spacious chamber, pacing to and fro, they found Mrs. 
Leigh. Few days of the last year but had found her an in- 
valid, though patient prisoner, in this room. She received her 
husband with her usual cheerful, affectionate manner, though his 
abstraction and gloom attracted her notice at once. 

She endeavored, with delicate tact, to cheer away his despond- 
ency, and discover the cause: but a headache was pleaded as 
excuse; and, after Agnes had poured his tea, he went immediately 
to the library, saying he must work till bedtime; and through 
the door, which he had left ajar, she heard his impatient walking 
to and fro and muttered exclamations. 

* Aggie, what can trouble your father so?” said her mother, 
as she entered Mrs. Leigh’s chamber. ‘‘There must be some 
trouble at the bank, I think; or perhaps some speculation has gone 
wrong.” But Agnes could throw no light on the matter. After 
seeing little Herbert quietly asleep in his crib, she opened a 
volume on the table, and read to her mother till after midnight, 


and then stole down to her father. “TI can’t fix it! It’s of no 


use! ’’ he exclaimed. But, starting back when Agnes laid her 
arm about his neck, he said, quickly, “‘ Don’t disturb me, child! 
Goto bed! There’s not much sleep for me.” And then, noticing 
the shadow his words had thrown over her face, he drew her 
towards him, and said, kissing her, ‘‘ You mustn’t think of what 
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I say, I am so perplexed and troubled now. Don’t wait for me 
to retire. Good-night, dear! God bless you!” ; 

Till the morning came he sat there, and then flung himself 
upon his uneasy pillow; and, in the restless sleep that followed, 
his dreams were all of trouble and danger. 

As Agnes bade him good-morning at the gate, a gentleman 
detained him. ‘‘ Matters must be looked into at the bank, Mr. 
Leigh, to-day,” he said, somewhat sternly. ‘‘I came to say I 
would be there to-morrow to see how matters stand.” Her 
father’s white face, as he answered, haunted her all day. Mrs. 
Leigh was unusually anxious, and longed for evening to come to 
cheer and advise her husband. But, at noon, a note arrived, 
saying he should not be with them at night, and bidding them 
not be anxious about him. 

As evening drew on, the heavy clouds announced an approach- 
ing storm. As a faint flash of lightning broke through the dark- 
ened sky, Mrs. Leigh said, nervously, ‘‘ How I wish your father 
were here, — he will be so lonely in the storm! If I could only 
convince him how useless these speculations are, — how content we 
are with what we have!’ As she spoke, a vivid flash crossed 
her face; and, starting quickly from the window, she sank down, 
pale and terrified. But Agnes still lingered with intense plea- 
sure, watching the lightning as it rifted asunder the masses of 
cloud, and the crash of the following thunder. One moment, the 
sky seemed all aflame, and she saw her mother’s white face, and 
the shaft that cut asunder a great oak beneath the window, 
and struck it groaning to the earth; the next, in the sudden 
darkness, she heard her mother’s cry of terror. -Hastily spring- 
ing to her side, in the quiet that ensued she thought she heard a 
footstep in the hall; but, occupied with doing for her mother, she 
did not go down, and, hearing nothing more, concluded she had 
been mistaken. 

As the night wore away, the violence of the storm subsided; 
and, after she had left her mother quietly sleeping, she went to 
her own room. She passed the crib where little Bertie lay in all 
the unconscious, rosy grace of sleep. As she bent over him, the 
little lip quivered, and beneath the shining lash a tear stole. 
Some sorrowful thought was mingling with his baby-dreams; or 
perhaps the scene of the rejected embrace returned. The tears 
gathered in her own eyes as she pressed her noiseless kiss upon 
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his mouth; and then, leaving the door ajar, she passed to her 
own room. But a strange and feverish fear, that had no name, 
vague and misty, haunted her disturbed slumber. Once she fan- 
cied she heard her mother’s-voice, and stole quickly beside her. 
But no: she lay in a refreshing sleep. Going back, she lighted a 
candle, and tried to read; but that only increased her strange 
unrest. At last the faint light of morning came in at the eastern 
window ;-and, hastily dressing, she stole out for a walk. In the 
cool of the early day, she grew refreshed; though the phantom 
that had haunted her disturbed sleep followed her still. Down 
through the lane; across the tiny bridge that spanned the tripping 
brook; then, pausing upon a height that overlooked the town, her 
sight was arrested by the breaking glory in the east, cloud after 
cloud receding before the approaching monarch of the light. 

As she stood watching the breaking splendor, a voice behind 
her called her name. ‘‘Good-morning, Miss Aggie! I did not 
think of meeting you so early.” And, turning, she greeted with 
cordial pleasure their beloved minister and friend, Mr. Clifford, — 
a man of rare gifts of intellect, with a character whose unimpeach- 
able truth, purity, and dignity were a living sermon; with the 
unaffected simplicity of words and manner that discover true 
greatness of mind and heart, his fervent eloquence was most fitly 
clothed; a man whose courageous independence won him the 
very popularity he would have so scorned to seek; whose princi- 
ples of right, immutable and fixed, were yet crowned with the 
charity which counts itself ‘‘ not so absolute in goodness ’’ but that 
it may stoop to aid and pity the tempted and erring, with the 
humility which brings every victory for good to the feet of 
the risen Redeemer. 

He said he had come out for a little breathing-time before his 
waiting labor claimed him; and that he intended, now they had 
met, to go back with her, to borrow a volume from their library 
he wished to refer to. She smiled assent, adding an urgent in- 
vitation to breakfast: but he refused, on the plea of an unwritten: 
lecture; adding, with a smile, that Mrs. Clifford would suppose 
he had been spirited away, as he had left her before she awoke. 
Lingering, and looking back at the flushed east, that flung its 
rosy light over the waking earth, the daylight advanced with them. 
As they crossed the orchard-path to the house, the usual morning 
bustle and stir were visible within doors. 
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Flinging open the hall-door, and leaving Mr. Clifford engaged 
with an old painting in the drawing-room, Agnes started for the 
library for the book he wished. The door, which was never 
locked, was now tightly fastened. Going up stairs, she inquired 
for the key; but no one had locked it. Quite alarmed, Mrs. Leigh 
ordered the door to be broken open. vs it flung back, she heard a 
smothered groan, a fall, the exclamations of horror that followed ! 
Hastily descending the stairs, she saw the insensible form of her 
daughter borne from the library. Pressing forward with desperate 
haste, she entered the room before the detaining hand of the 
minister could reach her. Blood! blood! How the air reddened 
with the blood of the suicide, driven by dishonor to this daring 
crime! How upon every heart smote the sight of the ghastly 
corpse, that lay bereft of all the dignity of manhood! —a mute 
acknowledgment of the cowardice that dares to leap into the 
presence of infinite Purity, with the sin-stained soul it dared not 
reveal to erring humanity. 

They bore her away, and consciousness returned, but not the 
reason sent astray and shattered by the blow; and for days she 
lay quiet, without any thing but the restless glitter of her eyes 
giving sign of life; and then the waiting angels bore away the 
stricken spirit, but not before an hour when the clouded mind 
awoke, clear and intelligent; and, calling Agnes to her in that 
solemn time, she gave her the sacred gift of her baby-boy. 

For several days after her father’s rash death, Agnes had 
dwelt in a fearful nightmare, haunted all the time by that 
upturned face in all its rigid ghastliness. But at last her 
mother’s danger roused her from the stupor, and unweariedly 
she watched beside her till the death-shadow lay upon the serene 
face. 

When the grave had received her, and there were no more 
affairs for anxious tenderness to busy itself with, no more sus- 
pense to keep the mind unnaturally awake, the icy weight 
returned again, and fell upon her heart with benumbing force. 
No tears came to relieve or lift it; and the settled despair and 
unmurmuring quiet were more terrible to see than the most 
" passionate grief. 

Even little Bertie could not attract her notice; and, secking and 
accepting no consolation, a desolating night fell over her. In its 
gloom of dreadful doubt and recklessness, it wrapped her till 
escape seemed impossible. 
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Though the Cliffords were constant in their delicate and judi- 
cious kindness, and though, constantly with her, the minister 
tried to interest and comfort her with holy peace, there was no 
change. Concealing from her his intense pain, he did not weary 
her with advice, but, by earnest-praying that God would bring a 
revulsion in his own good time, trusted all to him. 

All that Mr. Leigh had accumulated went to wreck. The 
immense speculation in which the last dishonorable venture had 
gone swallowed all. When his brother came to break the news 
to Agnes, he might have spared himself the trouble to choose his 
words so carefully, for the news was received with indifferent 
coldness. He praised her fortitude, little imagining the danger 
outward coldness covered; a man punctual in all outward things, 
a very Simon, who weighed the world’s opinion before the thought 
of heaven crossed his mind. 

Judging, at such a time, that it was best not to win that same 
world’s censuring voice, he decided to take Agnes and the boy 
back to his home till some other arrangement might be made. 
Surprised that his proposal met a mere assent, that his hospitality 
was so slightly prized, he took occasion to say, that in the future 
he would help her to gain any employment she was fitted for, as 
his family were too great expense to him to admit another member 
for an indefinite period. 

She left the home once so precious, without a tear or regret. 
The books, pictures, statues, gardens, the piano she had loved as 
a friend, all that had been most beloved, that had ministered to 
her love of beauty, were parted with without any emotion. 

‘Oh, if any thing could arouse her, even to suffer!” said Mr. 
Clifford, as he watched the returning carriage that bore her to her 
uncle’s home. 

The aunt and cousins soon tired of the pale, statue-like girl, 
who seemed to fret and sit, and think nothing. As the months 
stole away, they took little pains to conceal their fatigue; and hints 
were dropped, intended to reach her, but they only fell on indiffer- 
ent ears. In the dull routine of life, nothing seemed to awaken 
her, till one day little Bertie came sobbing to her from some 
undeserved harshness; and then, noticing how thin and wan he 
had grown, the deadened feelings woke to sudden life. Clasping 
him in her passionate embrace, and weeping with a vehemence that 
frightened him, the long-stifled grief found vent. ‘‘ Bertie, my 
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poor, poor darling,” she said through her sobs, ‘I do love you! 
I will protect you from all the world, — my boy, my baby, my 
precious one!”” Like a reproach arose the dying face of her 
mother for her long neglect of him. 

The storm swept through heart and soul, and cleared off the 
unhealthy life of both. 

In the interval of quiet that ensued while the fevered earth 
received the refreshing rain that purified, she knelt and prayed. 
Then were broken words and exclamations of remorse, a broken 
but fervent plea: but it was answered ; she felt it even then. 

In her awakened state, the slights she had received, the mean- 
ing words that had meant to wound, returned, not to accomplish 
their purpose (she was even now beyond that), but to rouse her 
to think and act for the future. Thinking at once of her best 
friend, she wrote to Mr. Clifford : — 


‘“‘T know my friend will forgive my long silence; for in my 
heart there have been darkness and silence so ong. I dare hardly 
tell you of the doubt that has so long imprisoned my soul in its 
sepulchre; but the Lord’s angel has rolled away the stone at last. 
On that season of midnight gloom I will not linger; in the 
present I must think and act. Heaven keep me from thinking 
my way a hard one! But nothing was saved from our household 
wreck; and I am unwilling longer to trespass where I seem to have 
so slight a claim. Will you, can you, help me to help myself? 
The education which cost such anxious care may now be put to 
use. So heart-stricken am I that I could not rouse myself 
to this, were it not for my little Bertie, whose health and bloom 
I am most anxious to win back. I shall wait for your advice, 
and decide upon it at once. You will not forget my kindest 


love to Mrs. Clifford; and believe me always yours, 
‘* AGNES.” 


On the receipt of this letter, Mr. Clifford wrote at once, urging 
her to corhe to them immediately, and proposing a plan which he 
promised to aid her in carrying out. 

At once communicating her intention to her _ and his 
family, she could not but perceive the illy disguised satisfaction 
which accompanied their praise of her “ commendable energy.” 
Mr. Leigh considered himself quite exonerated from the blame; 
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though, as he bade her farewell, the pale, spiritual face con- 
trasted strongly with the strength and health in his daughters’ ; 
and the thought crossed his mind, how much more able for the 
strife for daily bread were they than the frail creature whose 
strength came only from faith and prayer ! 

Mr. Clifford was not at home when they arrived; but his wife 
welcomed them with a cordial warmth that moved her to tears. 
Soon afterward he joined, and greeted them with his usual sincere 
kindness. Startled by the change that had been wrought in the 
merry, blooming little friend of the bygone months, he was yet 
glad the dreadful apathy over which he so sorrowed had gone 
entirely. In the cool twilight they strolled about the grounds, 
and he entered at once into a discussion of her plans. Wisely 
judging it best that the interest at last awakened in life should 
bring back health and peace by constant demands upon it, he did 
not discourage her desire to enter on her life of usefulness at 
once. 

In this happy home she remained, loving and beloved, the 
little school growing beyond her utmost wishes. Doubly endeared 
to the Cliffords by the graces of her patient sweetness, and the 
trials that had disciplined her heart into a submission and trust 
nothing earthly could disturb long, she had learned much of precious 
wisdom during her stay with them. About the ‘‘man of God” — 
dwelt a perpetual influence of truth and peace, that charmed all 
within his reach into a purer and loftier life. 

It was with sincere regret they parted, when the Cliffords took 
& summer vacation to go abroad. They separated on the deck 
of the outward-bound vessel, with promises to write constantly, 
and meet again the following autumn. 

Little Bertie was rather feeble for want of change of air; so, 
for a while, they went to the beautiful town of L——, that faced 
the sea. In the boy’s rapidly developing character she found a 
rare study. Richly rewarding her prayers, her earnest love and 
care, with his childish devotion, she found her deepest joy in her 
affection for him; loving him truly, and seeking not to shield 
him from ¢he pain of life, but to strengthen and discipline him 
to meet and conquer it; teaching him to love goodness, not for - 
rewards or approbation, but for its own high and blessed sake; 
leading him, little child as he was, from the broad, smooth path 
of selfish pleasure, to the narrow way of sacrifice and self-renun- 
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ciation ; tuning this young harp of God, not to the world-music 
that wanes so early, but stringing it to the diviner airs and 
anthems of the heavenly harmony. 

Already he had caught her enthusiastic love of beauty; and 
his dearest joys were to ramble with her through the lanes 
and woods; or to climb. the jagged rocks that fronted the 
sea, and watch the coming and disappearing sails that glided 
on its blue expanse; or to go down and battle with the restless 
waves that flung their surging waters over them, and dash hand- 
fuls of the glittering drops upon each other; or, when the fresh 
gale favored, to sail across to the fair island that lay in the 
embrace of its blue waves. 


Night had come, and pale with agony, yet constantly praying 
for strength to endure, Agnes hung over the little couch, where, 
raving in the delirium of fever, tosses her precious child, calling 
constantly for the gentle sister, who never leaves him, but whoge 
face seems ever afar off to his wandering mind. Some one speaks: 
it is Mr. Clifford, come back from his summer tour strengthened 
and refreshed. 

‘ Agnes, you must go to rest now: you are exhausting all 
your strength, and to-morrow will be ill yourself.” 

A second time he speaks; and then, laying the little head upon 
the coolest pillow, she unclasps the twining arms about her neck, 
and crosses to the window. 

‘‘T shall rest here quite as well,” she says, in answer to his 
reproachful look as she sinks down; and he, seeing the weariness 
of heart in her face that nothing can refresh till this suspense is 
past, does not urge her further, 

The wind sweeps up from the shore, with a briny scent in its 
freshness. The sea, which the storm of a few days ago, outside, 
lashed into fury, is unquiet still; and its surging murmur comes 
to her as the waves approach jn an army, and dash themselves 
white on the sandy beach. Down, far along on the coast, the 
revolving light is slowly turning round to guide the returning 
ships; and over all shine the stars, that glitter in the deep blue 
above her. Those stars, —how many of her griefs have they 
looked down upon! Will they be silent witnesses to the greatest 
now 

Death may come, will most likely come, and still those little 
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restless limbs into a cold silence, and strike out the fever- 
radiance from those brilliant cheeks and eyes, and hush the moan 
that struggles on his lip; yet Agnes will not doubt the wise Provi- 
dence that orders this, or rebel against the decree that takes this 
most treasured joy away. She has been too long the faithful 
child of her Father to doubt any thing he sends is ‘“ good ;” 
dwelling in too constant a communion with him to question his 
will now. She will mourn, thinking of Him who “ wept,” sancti- 
fying the grief of the mourners by his own holy tears; but her 
sorrow will not leave her wholly desolate while thus trusting and 
loving. 

All the thoughts of her heart have been given to her boy. 
That he might grow to a wise, pure, and true manhood, she has 
toiled and prayed. Every hope of the future, its every picture, 
has his beloved image in the foreground. How will she bear the 
desolate silence that will come when his ringing laugh is not? 
How will the sight of other children waken that passionate long- 
ing for her lost one? 

Only a little time ago, they sported in those restless waves 
together; but now she will have no heart for those ocean frolics. 
She will always miss that buoyant figure and soul-lighted face. 

Is the shadow falling, even now, in this hush which has fallen 
upon the room? She fancies those snowy clouds, that drift in 
such fantastic shapes across the deep blue over her, are a band of 
descending angels, coming to claim the child for the heavenly 
mansion. Is death coming with their downward-floating wings ? 

No: for He who stayed the patriarch’s hand in that hour of 
faith’s severest trial will give her back her own. This falling 
silence is only the healing and refreshing sleep that saves. He 
will wake to recognize her face with his wan smile and feeble 
caress. This crisis past, he shall bless her love once more. 

The doctor comes in; and, as Mr. Clifford follows his earnest 
face, he sees the hope in it he dared not trust himself to feel. 
When the doctor’s encouraging words give him the right, he crosses 
with the joyful news to Agnes. He does not need to speak; 
for the uplifted, prayerful face, the eager grasp of his hand, tell 
her all. Rolling away from her spirit are the clouds that 
threatened so long. What a thanksgiving is in her heart! what- 
a song of praise is her prayer! Those fancied angels may bear 
that upward, but not the child God has given this time. 
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The days that bore in their rapid flight the fever-pain brought 
back color and strength to him again. Like one who had dwelt 
half-way within the heavenly threshold, he seemed to her, as she 
took him to the re-united home they had left, with a strengthened 
and grateful heart beginning her duties anew. 


The minister’s hoary head has become a “crown of glory,” 
and his deeds “still live.’ And the years which gave and took 
so much, took Agnes Leigh from earth; but the high-souled boy, 
grown to mature manhood, is her lasting memorial. When 
weary with the business of State, with the wrongs and abuses 
he has dedicated his life to erase from the national honor, there is 
nothing cheers him more than her last prophetic words, — 

**T know you will seek to enthrone justice and right where the 
usurping powers of evil have reigned so long. I know you will 
consecrate yourself to this work, not from the wish for personal 
popularity or ambition, but for the sake of establishing Christ’s 
eternal kingdom upon earth, for the victory of right, to be gained, 
for the glory of the ascended Intercessor.” A. E. F. 
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Dred. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Phillips and Sampson. — 
Absolute excellence is one thing, relative excellence is another. 
Mrs. Stowe’s badly-named book has both kinds. So long as it 
has the first, the last is of little consequence. There seems to be 
a universal propensity to inquire how this second wonder in the 
world of letters compares with the first wonder. With due defer- 
ence to the popular fancy, this does not appear to us a very vital 
question. So long as a great work of humane and holy wisdom, 
of irresistible pathos and genuine originality, of splendid dramatic 
power and exquisite literary skill, is here put before us, we shall 
not spend much time in considering whether it matches a prede- 
cessor; whether it equals its fellow; whether, in short, it is ‘‘ one 
in a thousand,” or one in nine hundred and ninety-nine. Let it 
go forth on its immense and apostolic mission of teaching mankind 
to love God and their brethren, of winning them to believe in 
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Christ and follow him, of moving them to repent and to pray. 
What a world of Christian philosophy in the dark-skinned saint, 
who “used to pray, but made drefful work of it, and now jest 
talks to the Lord, and tells him jest how ’tis”! In its construc- 
tion, as a work of art, the story may be criticized; in some of its 
judgments, it may be faulty; in its special view of some aspects 
of the antislavery reform, too discouraging: but the sublime and 
all-animating spirit of a righteous faith lifts its sadness and its 
broken utterance into the grandeur of a prophecy from heaven. 
Wherever it goes, among its million readers, — the frivolous, the 
proud, the selfish, the superficial, the sorrowful, the hard-hearted, 
as well as the generous and the good, — it will carry this one sure 
and palpable feeling, however transient, that the religion of Christ 
is a divine and a blessed reality. To feel that for a single moment is 
a great privilege; to be made to feel it as a permanent conviction 
is the supreme joy. And because this is the office which this 
fascinating fiction is to fill, more than for any other reason, 
we rejoice in its boundless diffusion, and thank and honor the 
author. 

The Angel in the House: Espousals. Ticknor and Fields. — 
Unalloyed delight is for the readers of this second song of Covent- 
ry Patmore’s genius, — delight not quite so deep, perhaps, as 
“The Betrothal”’ gave, but rare, and of the same kind with that. 
It is something to see the love of a genuine wedlock celebrated 
with a tenderness that never softens into sentimentality, in a verse 
that lacks no poetic power, and with a passion purified of the 
earthly fire. One of the finest artistic traits of the book is 
the ingenious mingling of familiar incident, and most playful, 
homely, lifelike dialogue, with the statelier progress of the piece, 
and the solemn utterance of grand emotions. The few abrupt 
entrances of ‘‘Aunt Maude,” ‘ Mildred,” ‘ Papa,” ‘ Charles 
Huntly,” “ Fanny Fry,” “ Mrs. Rouse,” and ‘“ Miss Bagshaw,” 
give a surprising relief, and make a little humor go a great way. 
Coventry Patmore is one of the apostles of Christianized art; for 
- although there is very little, too little, explicit recognition of the only 
truth that can make a wedlock happy or home pure, yet the indi- 
rect influence and spirit of the Christian ideas breathe through the 
whole poem. And if the author continues sincerely — 

“Of Heaven to ask, 
‘ May I, with heart-persuading might, 
Pursue the poet’s sacred task 
Of superseding faith by sight,’ ”” — 


he will write for immortality. 
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Memoirs of his Time. By Henry Cocxspurn. D. Appleton 
and Co. — For the purpose of preserving and transmitting what 
he had personally seen and heard — and that was much — of the 
civil and social life of Scotland and its capital, Lord Cockburn, in 
1821, began to collect records and memorials into a tolerably con- 
nected form; and the extended result of these labors was left 
behind to his executors at his death. The present volume embraces 
what he wrote during a period of about ten years, and is a very 
interesting accompaniment to his Life of Jeffrey. The brilliant 
group of thinkers, talkers, and writers that met in Edinburgh 
during the first quarter of this century are sketched with enthu- 
siasm, and with a vivid coloring. Some of the descriptions — 
like those of Dugald Stuart, Dr. Erskine, and ‘the excellent 
Scotch old ladies” — are eloquent and beautiful. 

The Life of General Daniel Morgan. By James Grauam. 
Derby and Jackson. — Incidentally, this interesting biography is 
quite a history of the French and Indian and Revolutionary wars, at 
least in many of their principal movements and external fortunes. 
The work appears to have been undertaken with the design of 
exhibiting the favorable and engaging side of one of the bold and 
adventurous though less celebrated heroes of those heroic times; 
and it is faithfully done. 

The Family Christian Almanac for 1857, containing, besides 
the usual tables and statistics for the year, many lively anecdotes, 
pleasant verses, and other paragraphs of a moral and religious 
bearing, with woodcuts (the evangelical value of the duck-shooting 
engraving we do not quite take in), is issued by the Tract So- 
ciety, 28, Cornhill. ° 

The Last of the Epistles; a Commentary upon the Epistle of 
St. Jude. By Frepertc Garpiner, M.A., Rector of Trinity 
Church, Lewiston, Me. John P. Jewett and Co. — The author of 
this commentary has, with great industry, gathered, from many 
a corner and by-way of theologic literature, valuable information 
as to the origin, authorship, and age of the Epistle. Incidentally, 
an account is given of what may be named the private fortunes of 
church documents; of the treatment of early manuscripts, and 
their respective values; of the origin and nature of: those anoma- 
lous apocryphal writings, whose imitations of Scripture have so 
often baffled the scholar; and especially of the “‘ Book of Enoch,” 
which, in its style, tone of belief, and expression, has been thought 
to sustain intimate relations with the Epistle. The treatment of 
his subject by the author is popular, and also scholarly; and, 
although he sometimes falls into declamation where we might 
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expect arument, the earnest and faithful spirit pervading the 
whole cannot but commend it to the respectful attention of 
the public. The book is instructive, novel, and, in large measure, 
exhaustive. 

The Autobiography of a Blind Minister. By Timotny Woop- 
BRIDGE, D.D. By John P. Jewett and Co. — This is the history 
of one deprived of sight at the commencement of his collegiate 
course, and yet, in spite of his loss, bravely struggling on into his 
profession, and maintaining himself there with no little ability 
and success. In many ways related to the men and the events of 
his own times, his book abounds in interesting reminiscences 
of celebrated persons whom he chanced to meet. Andover theo- 
logical professors; Mills, the young apostle of the missionary 
movement; Aaron Burr; Alexander Hamilton; Rev. Dr. Mason, 
of New York; Webster; Pio Nino; and other celebrities, at home 
and abroad, — pass before the reader’s notice; and the showman 
has some pleasant story or interesting fact about each. Both the 
subject and the treatment are unique: the narrative is plainly 
told; and the writer, thinking, as he says, that, in every drama, 
the hero should be brought conspicuously into the foreground, 
does not hesitate to regale us with his most private thoughts, 
occupations, and life. There may be those who will think that a 
better acquaintance with adjectives, and the differences in their 
degrees, would have occasionally led to a more scrupulous use of 
epithets. However, we do not wish to discuss too severely an 
author’s etymology or rhetoric, who, with the best motives, desires 
by his narrative to instruct and elevate his readers. The “* Auto- 
biography ” is, on the whole, a very readable book. 

Western Border Life; or, what Fanny Hunter saw and heard 
in Kansas and Missouri. New York: Derby and Jackson. — 
This is a book for the times; and its meaning is, that slavery, as 
exhibited in its workings in the West, is a fearful curse; that 
freedom is the only hope for Kansas. The authoress tells us 
that she is the daughter of a clergyman; and we conjecture that 
she held the post of governess in a Missouri family. At any 
rate, she seems: competent to her undertaking, and exhibits an 
intimate acquaintance with the ménage of a Western slaveholder’s 
home. The “institution” is treated fairly; and, while we are 
not introduced to those scenes of brutality which often mark the 
irresponsible slavemaster, yet we are shown how habitual com- 
manding on the one side, and submission on the other, degrades 
both master and servant alike; how the finer feelings die out in 
the midst of the tyranny of one race over the other; how slavery 
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poisons all activities and nobilities of life within its reach. We 
are also introduced to the * Border Ruffians,” and feel that the 
fiendishness of their intent is only equalled by the debasement of 
their lives. The authoress has sketched, with a graphic pen, the 
forrays of these plunderers into the fields of Kansas; and in a con- 
test between slavery and freedom, between licentious leisure and 
sober industry, between the sound of the slave-whip and the plea- 
sant voices of labor, between the New-Testament-taught son of 
New England and the godless desperadoes of a half-civilized society, 
our sympathies are roused in behalf of ‘our kith and kin.” The 
book is well written ; the characters are well sustained; the pecu- 
liar dialect of the slave is rendered with uncommon felicity and 
truth; the incidents are varied and interesting; and the authoress 
always sums up in behalf of liberty, justice, and truth. 

Victoria; or, the World Overcome. By CaroLine CHESEBRO’. 
New York: Derby and Jackson. Cincinnati: H. W. Derby and 
Co. 1856.— This religious novel is above the average of the 
class to which it belongs. It is imbued with an earnest, devo- 
tional spirit, and is well adapted to awaken interest in the narra- 
tive, and sympathy with its moral and religious aims. With a 
few exceptions of exaggerated expression and affectation in the 
style, and some rather unnatural incidents,‘like the protracted 
‘religious conversation between “‘ Margaret”’ and “ Archie” during 
a “gale” at sea, the story is well told. The scene is laid among 
the New-England Puritans of two hundred years ago; and, among 
its well-individualized dramatis persona, one of the small circle falls 
a victim to their mistaken zeal against the fabulous crime of witch- 
craft. The “ Victoria” which crowns the self-denial of the story 
is not of the sort that rewards righteousness with riches, or mocks 
the far-seeing insight of a Christian hope with a happy hereafter 
bounded only by the horizon of this present world. It is a good 
book for the home circle and for Sunday reading. 

Before us is the Address of Professor William H. Thayer, M.D., 
to the Graduates of the Vermont Medical College in 1856. — The 
enthusiasm of Dr. Thayer in his profession, the clearness and 

.energy of, his writing, his sound, practical advice to those he 
addresses, and especially his elevated, disinterested views of a 
physician’s relations to his patients, make this discourse one of 
great value, as the following extracts will show : — 


‘“‘Medicine differs from every other occupation in one respect: it is emi- 
nently a benevolent profession. We take it up as a means of earning a living ; 
but we practise it with the understanding that our services are never to be 
refused to those who are too poor to buy them at their rated value, It is pro- 
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per that the regular fees should be liberal, and exacted as strictly as those of 
any other men, of those who are fully able to pay for our services. But the 
poor must never be turned away from your door because they are poor. Day 
and night, summer and winter, sunshine and storm, affect not the promptness 
and constancy of your attendance upon the affluent: let them make no differ- 
ence to the poor. They should see as great alacrity in answering their calls, 
as marked respect for their human nature, as constant, unremitting, and cheer- 
fully rendered attendance, as if they had the means of compensating you fully 
for your labor. Perhaps I need not dwell upon this point: if I can read 
your hearts from my own, there is no call for lengthened exhortation here. 
‘The poor are my best patients, for God is their paymaster,’ says one of our 
profession. You will find it true. The greatest happiness derived from my 
professional life has been, I think, in the care of the poor, — when poverty has 
been graced with genuine Christian trustfulness, and the outpourings of a 
grateful heart towards the physician, Such kindly relations we may, of course, 
have with other than the indigent; but, in their case, we can indulge in 
cordial communication with them, without being exposed to the charge of 
mercenary motives, 

‘‘ Medicine stands on a different basis from other professions, in the relation 
which exists between physician and patient. In all professional intercourse, 
the feelings are more or less enlisted on both sides. We are selected with great 
deliberation, taken on trial; and when we prove skilful, and are received into 
confidence, it is bestowed without reserve, and with a degree of warmth which 
is found in hardly any other profession. The attachment of a woman to her 
physician, — I speak of woman, because it is with her we have most frequent 
dealing in the sick-room, — her attachment to her physician is one of the 
strongest she knows. And the benefit his attendance confers upon her is 
much increased by this bond. The drugs he administers have a magical influ- 
ence; the advice he gives is more palatab!e than that of all others; general 
doubts, and want of faith, do not include him; the clouds of despondency that 
have gathered thickly around her couch in the night-watches are dispelled by 
his entrance : — a » 

‘His morning visit in itself combines 
The best of cordials, tonics, anodynes.’ 
Mercenary calculations have lit:le connection with such feelings. 

«The nature of our relation to our patients involves a knowledge of their 
affairs such as is not revealed to others. We soon learn, of course, all those 
peculiarities of temper which rarely appear in public, but are kept for the 
unreserved intercourse of home. Vanities and weaknesses come to light, which 
we had never connected with their possessors. Those who are ordinarily 
troubled by trifles often grow strong and brave in the time of affliction; and 
many a one gives way to slight trials, in whom we expected fortitude. For 
us the gencral mask is stripped off: vice is painted in vain; the modest veil 
of virtue cannot hide her from us. 

‘‘ Many of those who consult us come to pour out their private griefs : our 
known acquaintance with the woes of life suggests us as those most easy to 
confide in when they are in trouble. 

«‘ The success of medical treatment depends so much on our thorough know- 
ledge of all the circumstances of a patient's life, — the mental influences to 
which he is subjected, as well as his bodily condition, — that we necessarily 
demand his fullest confidence. The perplexities of business, the consciousness 
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of crime, or even any of the lesser troubles which need not be enumerated, all 
are poured out into our ears and hearts. Weknowthe whole. Then only can 
we — : 
‘ Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous grief 
Which weighs upon the heart.’ 

‘Then only can we apply to the body the remedies suited to its relief. 

«‘ By the frequency of such confidences, we become worthy of them.. Con- 
fidence begets honor. The temptation to retail the affairs of our patients cannot 
long continue with any one who has a spark of honorable feeling. 

** We should also avoid talking of the medical history of those under our 
charge. It isa miserable, a contemptible way of getting notoriety. It may 
be very agreeable to excite the wonder and admiration of a crowd of idlers in 
the town lounging-places, at the relation of your successes in medical treat- 
ment; but it isa taste that had better not be cultivated. You will secure 
some patients; but you are contributing your part to induce fickleness in 
them, unfounded confidence, and equally unfounded distrust. If all our 
profession were honest, and no one claimed to have special and peculiar power 
and ability ; if that part of our code of ethics were universally regarded, which 
places us all on the same honorable level, using the same remedial means, and 
enjoying equal opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of diseases, — the 
learned and unassuming would not be so often deserted for the ignorant pre- 
tender.” 


The Preacher. — Always preferring to quote from the Rev. 
Oxtver STEARNS, rather than to write compliments about him, 
we fill our remaining space with a few sentences from his grand 


sermon at the ordination of Rev. Frederick Frothingham at 
Portland : — 


‘‘ We ordain the preacher as especially a messenger of reconciliation to a 
world of sinners. The Mediator ‘ gave his life a ransom for all, to be testified 
in due time.’ It is an essential part of the preacher's function to attest this 
fact. He is not chiefly a writer of ethical disseitations, discussing the rule 
of right: he is, under God, the generator of spiritual power. ‘The whole of 
redemption may be summed up in this, that Christ, who loved man and gave 
himself for him, lives in the renewed man by moral assimilation, —a new 
power of feeling and acting. We can do any thing, naturally possible to us, 
with a sufficient motive. Now, Christ develops the strongest and purest 
affection by doing for man what, as soon as he knows Christ, he knows he 
could not have done for himself. Man cannot of himself remedy the disaster 
of his sinful life to himself or others; he cannot, except by aid from without, 
himself rise to the freedom and purity which an awakened soul longs for. 
He knows this as soon as the Holy Spirit, by the facts of Jesus’ life and death, 
convinces him of sin and righteousness and judgment ; and he loves Christ, 
given to counterwork the disaster of sin, and to impregnate from heaven the 
latent germ of a new life. In thus loving Christ, he loves God in a new 
manner... . 

“It pleased the Father, before placing us in that dispensation of liberty and 
grace under which we live, in which all stress is laid on faith, or a docile, 
inward state, and in which remission of sins is promised to faith, to show 
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before the world, on a divine Person, the effect of sin, so as to strike into 
man’s heart an intense conviction of its interior character. All of holiness 
that could be manifest in the flesh must meet the brunt of sin in the flesh, 
to show the nature of sin in our race; to mark, as woe-producing and 
woe-deserving, the diabolical passions, the foul lusts, the hard-minded thought- 
lessness, the ungrateful self-engrossment, which welter and roar in the sea of 
human disorders and oppressions. The sin which to-day rages in passion or 
crawls in baseness, which defaces the individual soul, which mars domestic 
harmony or pollutes public administrations, which dashes nations upon one 
another in strife, is just such sin as that which mocked the holy Christ, and 
marshalled the Roman myrmidons around his cross to insure the quiet con- 
summation of an atrocious deed, and wet Golgotha with his blood. Sin has 
one unchanging character of want of allegiance towards God. The convicted 
soul knows this, as it turns to Calvary; and the holiness and mercy of the 
Eternal shine upon it with new lustre from the divine Sufferer. Holiness and 
mercy do not conflict there: they blend in one amazing. manifestation. They 
are opposite only as the different poles of electricity are opposite, — each 
eliciting the brighter sense of the other. Man yields his nature to the grace 
which does that for him and his which he or they could not do. Sin is 
remitted to his holy affection. Not that this divine forgiveness is an instant 
repeal of the law of the universe. The wave of evil lifted up by the storm of 
passion or self must still rise to a pitch on the shore of our being, high in 
proportion to the force of lawlessness which has impelled it, and still strike 
in angry murmur after the peace of God smiles in calm sunshine over the 
deep whose surface has been ruffled. But it strikes only on the outer shore: 
the innermost sense feels the ray of peace. ... 
«Coming with docility to the evangelists, and praying for Jesus’ spirit to 
interpret to us himself, ourselves, history, providence, duty, we may by him 
try all persons and teachers, all notions and practices, from Jesus backward to 
Adam, from Jesus forward to this hour. But, that we may pass out of the 
limitations of individualism or sect or age, and make the Christ of the Gospels 
truly master and moulder of us; that we may shed the human, and put on the 
divine, — we must call to our aid the best thought of the church in this time 
and alltimes. We must not say, ‘I am of Paul,’ and ‘I am of Apollos,’ and ‘I 
am of Calvin,’ and ‘I am of Channing :’ Christ is not divided. A}] are Christ's 
who have been touched by his power; and Paul and Cephas and Augustin 
and Luther and Wesley and Chauncey and Chalmers and Channing, all are 
ours. The liberal preacher, therefore, may prize, more than he can tell, the 
contributions of his intellectual kindred; the massive labors of Norton, 
wrought with the pains of a life spent for the interests of truth ; the large and 
polished thoughts of Channing, too great for his age and country ; yet he will 
wish, if he can, to sweep in his intellectual walk the generations of thinkers, 
He will not suppose that the teachers in whose communion he was educated 
have driven down the stakes for the mind through all time. He will not 
suppose that the last book of liberal Christianity is the final exposition of the 
mystery of godliness, any more than the Westminster Confession. He will 
look more at thoughts than at labels. He will not consider his reverence for 
the favorite preachers of his early manhood an interdict upon all study of 
minds of other schools, nor throw away what may make the Redeemer more 
precious to him, or the mind of God more clear, or worship more edifying, 
because it comes from a point of the compass towards which he has not been 
‘wont to look for refreshing breaths from heaven.” 





